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a colorful 24-page booklet to help you tell the exciting story of one of America’s larget 
and fastest-growing industries —a valuable aid for employees, civic leaders and other 
opinion-forming groups. Issued by the Public Information Bureau as a PAR Plan Aeiily 
For details see list of publications on page 43. : 
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For cooking at its best, Kate Smith 
says she prefers this all-gas kitchen 


ly AN EFFORT to speed develop- 
| ment of additional types of gas air 
" conditioning equipment, the Amer- 
ican Gas Association’s PAR Com- 
- mittee has doubled the funds avail- 
- able this year for air conditioning 
research. An allocation of $375,000 
has been added to the $375,000 
already set aside for the current 
year. For details of this important 
step, turn to page 11. For the 
first time, the Mrs. America contest 
" appears on television this year. 
ABC's live network program of the 
selection and crowning of the new 
Mrs. America is telecast on the 
evening of Saturday, May 11. The 
new winner, together with the run- 
ner-up and third place winner, also 
appear on the Perry Como show 
Saturday night, May 18. . . . To- 
tal storage reservoir for the gas in- 
dustry in operation during 1956 
shows an increase for the sixth 
consecutive year, this time reaching 
the staggering total of 3.402 tril- 
lion cubic feet. Details are on pages 
2 and 3... . The gas industry 
continues to grow. Gas heated 
homes increased by 1.3 million dur- 
ing 1956. That report begins on 
' page 9... . On page 12, you'll 
© learn how a modern day genie in- 
creased gas sales in Milwaukee. 

. Summaries of the spring con- 
> ferences of the General Manage- 
» ment, Accounting, Industrial and 
> Commercial, and Operating Sec- 
© tions also appear in this issue. 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON UNDERGROUND STORAGE, 1954-1954 


GROWTH OF UNDERGROUND 1954 1955 19% 


STORAGE IN U. S., 1944-1956 


























Number of states 17 18 
Est. Total Number of pani 40 44 
No.of No.of Reservoir Capacity Number of pools 172 178 
Year Pools States (Cubic Feet) Number of active wells 6,395 6,746 
Ry ‘ es Number of compressor stations 115 124 
1944" 50 WW 135 Billion Total horsepower of compressor stations 300,940 347,835 
1947" 70 N 250 Billion Maximum gas in storage—Mcf 1,011,334,832  1,150,246,421 
1949 80 Vy 497 Billion Gas in storage as of Oct. 31—Mcf 996,513,919  1,136,127,854 
1950 125 15 774 Billion Input to storage for year ending Oct. 31—Mcf 432,271,309 502,632,586 
1951 142 15 916 Billion Output from storage for year ending Oct. 31—Mcf 304,205,104 352,000,097 
1952 151 16 1,292 Billion Maximum day output for year ending Oct. 31—Mcf 5,564,176 6,482,950 
1953 167 7 1,735 Billion Ultimate reservoir capacity—Mct 1,859,398,026  2,095,814,139 
1954 172 7 1,859 Billion Number of new pools under construction 12 10 
1955 178 18 2,096 Billion Estimated ultimate capacity of new pools—Mcf 180,480,000 81,712,480 
1956 188 20 3,402 Billion 
Sources: 
* E. G. Dahigren—API Eastern District meeting, TOTAL NUMBER OF COMPRESSOR STATIONS AVAILABLE FOR 
Columbus, Ohio UNDERGROUND STORAGE OPERATIONS 
” E. G. Dahlgren—A.G.A. Natural Gas Depart- 
ment meeting, Chicago, Illinois Input only ; 30 
*Max W. Ball—A.G.A. Natural Gas Depart- Both operations 3 81 
ment meeting, French Lick, Indiana Output only » * 
Total 115 124 
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BASIC UNDERGROUND STORAGE STATISTICS, BY STATE, 1956 


(Mcf—14.65 psi at 60°F) 























Output 
Input to from Maximum Number of 
Storage, Storage, Day Out- New 

Number Total HP Maximum Gas in Year Year put, Year Pools Ultimate 
Number of Number of on Gas in Storage, Ending Ending Ending Under Capacity of 
of Active Compressor Compressor Storage 10/31/56 10/31 10/31 10/31 Construc- New Pools 

State Pools Wells Stati Stati (Mcf) (Mcf) (Mcf) (Mcf) (Mcf) tion (Mcf) 

Arkansas 2 17 1 145 4,672,321 4,672,321 464,961 214,919 4,589 _ _ 

California a 98 4 21,390 20,995,560 20,283,934 22,199,880 21,355,138 819,679 _ - 
Colorado 1 1 1 3,185 3,300,016 2,760,366 2,769,492 9,126 2,937 _ _ 
Illinois 2 40 2 10,450 26,669,451 25,031,828 8,649,120 4,280,336 436,771 1 1,895,374 
Indiana 4 121 3 2,460 7,356,016 7,352,809 1,718,817 1,616,467 56,901 _ _- 
lowa 1 32 1 3,200 4,808,966 3,924,487 3,327,067 50,313 49,270 — — 
Kansas 15 669 7 19,510 63,750,773 63,733,022 24,321,853 20,904,622 359,591 _ _ 
Kentucky 5 256 2 8,890 20,001,737 18,798,497 6,860,490 6,371,696 161,837 _ _ 
Michigan 13 951 3 58,680 193,209,257 190,063,047 93,451,820 88,665,217 1,052,083 _ _ 
Mississippi 2 22 2 2,600 2,263,237 2,255,891 2,436,832 1,324,176 57,514 — —_ 
Missouri 1 15 1 1,980 1,993,230 1,500,995 1,549,808 48,813 13,296 _ _ 
Montana 2 126 3 4,180 15,430,282 15,021,076 3,024,376 2,984,648 34,855 _ _- 
New Mexico 4 88 2 2,400 55,410,279 50,748,038 5,996,642 9,831,706 68,301 _ — 
New York 13 508 10 7,130 44,850,691 44,257,536 21,586,633 18,327,449 270,795 — _ 
Ohio 16 1,846 18 43,692 264,565,007 261,960,472 92,753,785 77,399,209 1,108,072 _ _ 
Oklahoma 7 76 5 7,350 93,600,197 92,842,358 22,818,228 19,547,367 397,320 _ _ 
Pennsylvania 58 1,789 47 156,870 334,464,212 326,514,459 137,777,883 122,842,354 1,893,855 1 810,560 
Texas 5 65 5 8,920 17,140,622 16,165,456 2,123,904 1,986,242 64,530 1 3,500,000 
West Virginia 31 704 20 51,000 202,684,695 200,074,927 100,104,194 90,274,979 1,117,111 4 52,463,550 
Wyoming 2 8 2 1,808 12,538,382 12,427,399 2,759,100 3,589,614 53,410 —_ —~ 
Total 188 7,432 139 415,840 1,389,704,931 1,360,388,918 556,694,885 491,564,391 8,022,717 7 58,669,486 


he gas industry’s total storage reservoir in operation 

during 1956 reached the staggering total of three trillion, 
402 billion cf, according to the American Gas Association’s 
sixth annual statistical report on underground storage in the 
United States. 

The increase in this ultimate capacity in the past year alone 
has amounted to one trillion, 306 billion cf. Compare this 
with a total capacity in 1950 of 774 billion cf which was 
only slightly more than one-half the increase developed 
during the year 1955-56. 

The A. G. A. report, given May 8 at a joint A. G. A.- 
P.CG.A. Transmission Conference in San Francisco, pointed 
out that much of the increase in capacity has been due to the 
development of storage in a new geographic area. 

Maximum gas in storage in 1956 totaled one trillion, 391 
billion cubic feet, an increase over the 1956 storage of 23914 
billion cf or more than one-half the maximum gas in storage 
in 1950. 

The annual report was prepared for the A. G. A. Committee 
on Underground Storage by its Subcommittee on Statistics. 
The subcommittee is headed by D. T. Secor, United Natural 
Gas Company, Oil City, Pa. 

maximum day withdrawal during 1956 also was con- 
siderably in excess of any of the six prior years. In 1956, 
Withdrawal amounted to approximately eight billion cf as 
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compared to six and one-half billion in 1955 and two and 
one-half billion in 1950. 

Tremendous expansion of storage plant facilities has been 
necessary to accommodate the large increases in volume of gas 
in storage. In 1955, there were 178 pools and 6,746 wells. 
Today, the number of storages has reached 188 and the num- 
ber of wells 7432. Cofnpressor stations have increased from 
124 with 347,835 horsepower in 1955 to 139 with 415,840 
horsepower in 1956. 

The Subcommittee estimated that a total capital investment 
of 456 million dollars has been required to develop additional 
facilities as compared to 377 million required during 1955. 

States reporting the largest amount of gas in storage during 
1956 are Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan and 
Oklahoma. Missouri and Colorado appear for the first time in 
1956 in the storage roster bringing to 20 the total number of 
states reporting underground storage operations. 

A new champion, Colorado, tops all states in reporting 
available ultimate capacity of storages now in operation. It is 
followed by Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvania leads West Virginia, Michigan, Ohio and Cali- 
fornia in total withdrawals of gas from storage in the year 
ending October 31, 1956. Withdrawals from these five states 
constitute approximately 82 per cent of the national total. 

The same five states lead in maximum day output. 
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From left are W. H. Irons of Dallas, Leslie A. Brandt, Richard 


Leslie A. Brandt, right, chairman, General Management Section, visits 
Puryear Jr. president, Southern Gas Association, and L. A, 


between sessions with T. C. Kammholz, left, and James E. Day of Chicago 


Posing for the photographer are A. M. Beebee, left, John H. Wimberly, Discussing the sessions are, from left, Dilman M. K. Smith, ¥.§ 
vice-chairman, General Management Section, center, and Ira H. Cram Brennan, center, and W. K. Paul, chairman of Personnel Commitie 


ffshore exploration, municipal own: 

ership, current economic trends, 

every state and Canada during three-day A. G. A. er selations, the Lies 

ent picture and safety programs were 

General Management Section Conference ree Ae cat - 

tion Conference of the American Gas 
Association. 

Nearly every state in the U. S. and 

some sections of Canada were fepit 

sented among the 250 gas industry mea 


+ 
attending the three-day conference Marth 
a N a e MN e ft a 1 n | f 25-27 at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel 
Edgewater Beach, Miss. 
o Louis A. Allen, of the Chicago mat 
agement consultant firm of Booz, Alles 
{0 [ CO if TI f UJ ad rowth & Hamilton, and Dr. Watrous H. Irons, 
president of the Federal Reserve Banket 
Dallas, were the principal speakers at the 


opening session. The conference was 
opened by Section Chairman Leslie A. 


250 gas industry men represent nearly 
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A. H. Cannon, C. ©. Ellis, R. |. Highgate, V. C. Parkes. 
Seated, H. E. Wade, W. L. Brown, P and S Committee chairman 


Around the conference table are, from left, P. T. Hughes, H. D. Dusin- 
beere, and J. A. Lauderdale. Standing are G. A. Absher and J. F. Quigley 


P. T. Hughes, right, vice-chairman, P and S Committee, stands 


Relaxing at the dais following a session are, from left, J. L. Kennedy, 
with C. L. Leonard and F. E. Bethurum. Seated is C. H. zurNieden 


R. H. Brandow, chairman of the Insurance Committee, and Brooks Chandler 


Pegeeaige ae “ee ee 


Brandt, vice-president, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, who intro- 
duced R. A. Puryear, Jr., president of the 
Southern Gas Association and president 
of Alabama Gas Corp., Birmingham. In 
his welcoming remarks, Mr. Puryear 
stressed the fact that the A. G. A. and 
SGA are a “real industry team” working 
to help the South develop in its increas- 
ingly important role of “America’s New 
Frontier.” 

Mr. Allen, discussing new concepts in 
Management and organization in the gas 
industry, declared “‘gas companies are 
tapidly passing from the small company 
category. They must face up to the fact 

a large company cannot be efficient 
and profitable if it is managed and 
operated in the same fashion as a small 
one.” He said an increasing proportion 
of the industry's net income in the future 
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must come from improved internal 
efficiency. Predicting continued growth 
of the industry, he pointed out that 
higher prices for gas at the wellhead, 
increasing costs of new capital, and slow- 
ness of regulatory bodies to respond to 
requests for rate increases are factors that 
can be expected to cut into profit margin. 

Dr. Irons expressed the opinion that 
improved productivity, not increased 
prices, is the answer to rising costs in the 
American economy. He also stressed the 
desirability of steady industry growth, 
without sharp ups and downs. In regard 
to “tight money,” he said monetary and 
credit policies have not stifled expansion 
and enterprise in business and industry. 

A. G. A. President Clare H. Zachry, 
president of Southern Union Gas Co., 
Dallas, spoke at Monday’s luncheon on 
the gas industry's “place in the sun.” 


(Excerpts from his speech appear on 
page 7.) 

Monday afternoon’s general session 
featured Alexander M. Beebee, chairman 
of the board, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., and Ira H. 
Cram, senior vice-president, Continental 
Oil Co., Houston, Texas. 

Mr. Beebee, discussing safety as a 
powerful tool to help in management's 
major problems, said “the whole prob- 
lem of safety is closely related to our na- 
tional economy.” Development of good 
safety performances, he said, will attract 
and hold the right type of employees, and 
will develop ‘‘an understanding and 
sympathetic attitude by the public gen- 
erally toward our industry and the 
service we render.” 

Mr. Cram detailed current develop- 
ments in offshore exploration for gas and 





Cc. E. Parker, president, 
Central Surveys, Inc., 
from Shenandoah, lowa 


oil reserves, stating that “year in and year 
out approximately 65 per cent of the 
petroleum industry's capital expenditures 
are devoted to finding and producing the 
commodities that people use to supply 
two-thirds of their energy requirements.” 
He said domestic demand in 1965 for 
petroleum liquids and natural gas may be 
50 per cent greater than the present de- 
mand. 

Despite arguments on offshore owner- 
ship and natural gas bill legislation, “the 
industry has turned in a performance 
that is worth writing home about,” he 
declared. 

John H. Wimberly, vice-chairman of 


Stretch hose 


@ Serviceman Harry McKee recently 
called to check a high bill complaint 
at a large house. The elderly lady 
who greeted him said she was proud 
to have made it her home for 56 
years, and insisted on showing him 
through its many rooms. As he took 
the tour, McKee was astonished to 
find a hose which extended across 
the floor of one room, down through 
the fireplace to the basement, then 
stretched across and up through the 
ceiling to another room where it fi- 
nally reached its destination—a gas 
space heater. Harry explained that 
this contrivance was not quite in line 
with approved modern plumbing 
practices and recommended the use 
of rigid pipe. The lady, who ogreed 
to do so, thanked Harry and told 
him he had a kind face.—Reprinted 
from the “Southern Counties Gas 
News.” 


the General Management Section and 
president of Houston Natural Gas Corp., 
presided at Tuesday morning’s general 
session. Labor-management problems and 
stockholder relations were discussed. 

T. C. Kammbholz, former general 
counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and now a partner in 
the Chicago law firm of Vedder, Price, 
Kaufman and Kammbholz, predicted 
no major changes will be made in 
the Taft-Hartley Act within the next 
year, due to the continuing Senate com- 
mittee investigations into labor unions. 
The individual worker is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of his rights under law, 
Mr. Kammbholz said, citing the fact that 
43 per cent of unfair labor practices cases 
coming before the NLRB are filed by 
individuals. He also said 22 per cent of 
all Supreme Court cases to which the 
government is a party are concerned with 
labor relations. 

James E. Day, president of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange, Chicago, said busi- 
ness investment involves a real job of 
educating the stockholders and the 
public. Clear and simple language should 
be used in all forms of communication to 
develop confidence, he asserted. “Not 
too many years ago, few companies 
would tell their stockholders anything. 
Now it’s gone from a dry hole to a gusher, 
with the result that many stockholders 
are beginning to wonder whether too 
much money is being spent on elaborate 
and extravagant annual reports.” 

Charles E. Parker, president of Central 
Surveys, Shenandoah, Iowa, spoke at 
Tuesday's luncheon meeting on “Utility 
Employees Defeat Municipal Owner- 


ship.” He presented case histories shop. 
ing how employees have played yg) 
roles in defeating public ownershj 
efforts, but emphasized that employes 
should be given more information og 
company operations, problems, and th 
issues at stake. 

Three of the Management Sectiog’s 
eight committees held open Meetings 
and others met in business sessions. 

The Purchasing and Stores Comm) 
tee, under Chairman W. L. Brown, 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co, @. 
cago, concentrated on pipe storage, of 
peak loading of trucks, traffic functions 
and materials and supplies accountj 
Speakers included C. L. Leonard yj 
Fred E. Bethurum, Lone Star Gas Co, 
Dallas; A. H. Cannon, Transcontinegp| 
Gas Pipe Line Corp., Houston; Harglt 
E. Wade, Peoples Gas Light and Gi 
Co. ; R. I. Highgate, Memphis Lights 
and Water ; V. C. Parkes, El Paso Na 
Gas Co.; C. O. Ellis, Michigan 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit; C. 
Nieden, Philadelphia Electric Co4 
H. Butler, Washington (D. Cy 
Light Co.; H. E. Dean, The Gas § 
Co.; Kansas City, Mo.; H. D. § 
berre, Manufacturers Light and Heg 
Pittsburgh; P. T. Hughes and 
Absher, Southern Counties Gas Ge, 
Angeles; J. A. Lauderdale, Ok 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa; J. F. @ 
Philadelphia Gas Works Division ; 
and George F. Trexler, Intern 
Business Machines Corp., New Yé 

Dilman M. K. Smith, vice-preg 
Opinion Research Corp., Princeton} 
discussed employee attitudes at a mi 
of the Personnel Committee. W. Ko 
Northern Indiana Public Servig 
Hammond, Ind., was chairman. © 

The Insurance Committee, he 
R. H. Brandow, Stone & Webster & 
Corp., New York, heard talks ong 
insurance costs and group insurail 
retired employees by John L. Kea 
Rochester (N. Y.) Gas and Electti 
and Brooks Chandler, Provident & 
Accident Insurance Co., Chattanoum 

Committees holding business me 
ings, and their chairmen, include 
Accident Prevention, E. C. Bauman 
Public Service Electric and Gas @ 
Newark, N. J.; Finance and Economie 
W. J. Herrman, South California G 
Co.; Rate, C. M. Turner, Cincinnati Gs 
and Electric Company. 

The General Management Sect 
Conference will be held next yeat® 
Washington, D. C., March 31-Apail 2. 
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By CLARE H. ZACHRY 


President 

American Gas Association 
President 

Southern Union Gas Company 


Excerpts from a speech delivered by Mr. Zach 
‘ y Mr. Zachry 
at the America Gas Association General Man- 
ie Conference March 25 in Edgewater Park, 
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| n the early years of our industry, natu- 
ral gas distribution was confined to 
areas near gas fields and the development 
of gas producing fields was only inciden- 
tal to efforts to find new oil fields. The 
subject of reserves and continuing sup- 
ply was not given the serious study that 
subsequent developments have shown 
would have been advisable. Waste ran 
rampant. Pipelines were of small diam- 
eter and capable of withstanding only 
relatively low pressures. These were 
among the factors that limited the eco- 
nomic distribution of natural gas in 
those early years. 

Now—from this lowly status we must 
admit we have made great progress. Our 
place in the sun is now a clearly defined 
and increasingly important one in Amer- 
ica’s dynamic economy. In keeping with 
the position of natural gas as a preferred 
fuel, we have now become the sixth 
largest industry in the nation—with as- 
sets exceeding $17.5 billion. We are 
many businesses rolled into one—a pro- 
duction business, a manufacturing busi- 
ness, a transportation business, a distri- 
bution business, a mercantile business, a 
development business and, withal, a 
business regulated in the public interest. 
Each of these elements has its own spe- 
cial problems and, super-imposed on 
them are, of course, other problems af- 
fecting the industry as a whole. 

We have met the problem of continu- 
ing supply by present reserves of nearly 
238 trillion feet of natural gas. We have 
met the problem of transportation with a 
half million miles of adequate gas mains. 
We now have nearly 100 million appli- 
ances in service, through which we are 
distributing our preferred fuel—gas—to 
30 million customers. We employ more 
than 200,000 persons with an annual 
payroll of $1 billion. 

Our industry's future growth will be 
reflected not only in the number of new 
customers added each year but also in the 
steady increase of gas consumption per 
customer. In the past 10 years alone, the 
average residential gas customer has in- 
creased his use of gas by 105 per cent. 

Management must have the vision to 
see the future potentialities of the gas in- 
dustry and must be prepared to meet 
them if we are to keep our place in the 
sun. The magnitude of this project we 
face is indicated in a long-range study 
by the A. G. A. Bureau of Statistics, 
which predicts construction expenditures 
of nearly $19 billion between now and 
1965. And that $19 billion is about 83 








per cent more than the gas industry spent 
for such purposes in the decade immedi- 
ately following World War II. 

Of the $19 billion, nearly $8 billion 
will go for transmission facilities and 
neatly $7 billion for distribution facili- 
ties. Our pipelines will stretch nearly 
three quarters of a million miles by 1965 
—that’s some 40 per cent over 1956. 

Still talking in the billions, the value 
of plant facilities and equipment devoted 
to the public service should soar to an 
estimated $30.5 billion by 1965. 

This great expansion will bring a 
sharp increase in net income. Net income 
of the industry in 1946 was $201 mil- 
lion ; last year it had more than tripled to 
an estimated $630 million. And by 1965, 
our forecasts indicate the figure will be 
slightly more than $1 billion! Except for 
an item which the Chinese call LIKIN 
—pronounced “‘lickin” and meaning 
“taxes” —net income should be nearly 
twice that billion dollar figure in 1965. 

We expect to be a $24 billion industry 
by 1960—just three short years away— 
and representing a quadruple gain in a 
decade and a half. To do this and to con- 
tinue from that height to even greater 
future heights—we cannot be “smug” 
about our present place in the sun! We 
must strive to increase the growing pop- 
ularity of gas appliances and equipment 
through every means at our disposal. Be- 
tween now and 1975, according to an- 
other study by our Bureau of Statistics, 
sales of gas appliances should total al- 
most 300 million units. Sales of gas 
ranges alone are expected to hit 94 mil- 
lion units. To reach these expectations, 
we must SELL! 

I am particularly excited about the 
outlook for gas air conditioning. A num- 
ber of reputable manufacturers are active 
in the field and in 1956 alone, the 
A. G. A. and these manufacturers spent 
114 million research dollars to develop 
better gas air conditioning units. 

Recent surveys have indicated a pres- 
ent market for a quarter of a million 
central air conditioning home units. 
Also, a five-fold increase in air condi- 
tioned plants and factories by 1980 as 
compared with 1953, plus a constantly 
growing market in the commercial and 
industrial field. Within the next five 
years, I believe that a new home built in 
my own state of Texas without year- 
round air conditioning will be the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 

Despite some disappointment in the 
rapidity of development in individual 
















































instances, I am still most optimistic about 
the future of gas air conditioning. We 
have fine gas air conditioning equipment 
to offer, not mext year or in five years, 
but now, today! And I mean residential, 
commercial and industrial equipment! 

We cannot afford to sit back, waiting 
for perfection (which never comes in 
anything), and meanwhile, accepting 
the ‘‘peaks” and “‘valleys’’ of gas con- 
sumption of the past when summer air 
conditioning can mean so much to our 
industry. But, we managers in the gas 
companies must realize that the promo- 
tion and sale of gas air conditioning is 
definitely a pioneering job and no manu- 
facturer can afford to do it. It is going to 
take direct and vigorous action on the 
part of gas companies themselves if gas 
air conditioning is to find its place in the 
sun. 

The challenge offered by these great 
future potentials is not a vague and nebu- 
lous invitation. It is, rather, a strong, 
crystal-clear call to action—a demand, in 
fact, that the gas industry measure up 
fully to its obligations. 

The very first paragraph of the consti- 
tution of American Gas Association 
might well be our guiding principle: “To 
promote and develop the gas industry 
and to coordinate its activities to the end 


that it may serve to the fullest possible 
extent the best interests of the public.” 

To whom is this challenge specifically 
directed? It goes straight to manage- 
ment. Management must fact the solemn 
responsibility of ascertaining what must 
be done—not only to meet the growing 
needs of our nation but to anticipate its 
future needs and insure that they will be 
met. 

Service is the cornerstone of the gas in- 
dustry. That portion of our basic 
A. G. A. philosophy—"‘serve to the full- 
est possible extent the best interests of 
the public” underlines the fact that we 
are dedicated to serving basic human 
needs. The job we are doing is essential 
to the comfort and well-being of 170 
million men, women and children. Surely 
there is no challenge more stimulating 
than this! 

Allied with our service obligation is 
the necessity for providing this service 
at rates which are both reasonable and 
realistic—reasonable enough to provide 
economical service and meet competition, 
realistic enough to produce a fair and 
equitable return for the industry and its 
stockholders. It should be obvious that 
when earnings are inadequate, the pub- 
lic interest—in terms of service—sooner 
or later will suffer. 





“Service to consumers’ is the 
“capital” is the horse which pulls th. 
cart, and a “fair return on investment’ jg 
feed for the horse. If the horse isn’t fed, 
he can’t be expected to pull the cart Very 
long or very far. 

A recent statement of Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks is, I think 
most important and right on target. Jp 
pointing out the need for adequate coy. 
porate income, Secretary Weeks said in, 
national magazine article: “‘It is ¢ 
for the public in the long run to hay 
those who serve it well-fed and s 
rather than half-starved and weak. There 
are ways of getting good service out of 
the strong. No one can get it out of the 
weak.” 

However, the establishment of good 
service at equitable rates is not always 
the entire function of utility manage 
ment. No matter how good service is o 
how low rates may be, it’s still what the 
customer thinks about them that counts 
in the final analysis. With fair rates and 
good service, we are still constantly con. 
fronted with the necessity of getting ou 
story across to the public through co. 
sistent programs of promotion, advertis 
ing and public information. Further, we 
must continue our endless search for: 

(Continued on page 36) 





Meet your 
Association Staff 





Rauel Papich 






A stenographer slips on a wet of- 
fice floor and sprains her ankle. A 
meterman bumps into a cellar beam 
and injures his head. A laborer is 
caught between pipe while unload- 
ing and crushes his hand. It happens 
every day, but does it have to? 
“NO!” is the emphatic reply of Ravel 
Papich, A. G. A. safety consultant. 

Mr. Papich has spent the past three 
years explaining why not, and, more 
essential, how not, to the gas indus- 
try. As secretary of the A. G. A. Ac- 
cident Prevention Committee, he sets 
the scene for safety by organizing 
accident prevention courses for su- 
pervisory personnel, expediting prep- 
aration of safety films and publica- 
tions, and working with national 
statistical data compiled by A. G. A. 
to guide future programs. 

“Our first step has been to make 
the industry safety conscious,” Mr. 
Papich says. Great progress has been 
made. During the past year, more 
safety awards have been earned by 
utilities than ever before. More pub- 
lications have been prepared and 
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distributed than ever before. And 
most important, more accidents have 
been prevented than ever before. 

Now the more complicated task 
lies ahead—doing super-sleuth work 
for an individual company whose 
safety program has not met with suc- 
cess. Mr. Papich’s special training 
enables him to find the weak spot. 

This special training was gathered 
during years of work with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. A swimming champ 
at the University of Texas, he was 
a “natural” as an ARC swimming in- 
structor. Later came an assignment in 
Europe and Africa following World 
War Il, where he directed the prep- 
aration of military safety courses. Af 
ter this, he worked with American 
personnel at radio relay bases around 
the world. 

Of his travels, Mr. Papich says, 
“My favorite place is Texas.” And in 
a lower voice, “| don’t even admit 
to my best friends that | spent the 
first few months of my life in New 
York City.” 
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cat, EXISTING AND POTENTIAL U. S. GAS HOUSEHEATING CUSTOMERS 
$ the  qyovEMBER 30, 1956, ESTIMATED GAS HEATING INSTALLATIONS DURING DECEMBER 1956 




















nt” i AND ESTIMATED GAS HOUSEHEATING CUSTOMERS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1956) 
fi ed, (Thousands of Customers) 
, 
Me Existing Estimated Estimated Gas 
Residential Customers Number Househeating Potential 
ry of November 30, 1956 of Gas Instal- Customers Residential 
hink lations During asofDecember Househeating 
*t. In Total Househeating December 1956 31, 1956 Customers* 
' Ge TE sied States 27,733 16,571 159 16,730 23,704 
ina 
land 1,533 223 6 229 1,140 0] le@S I 
= _. sara 353 37 1 38 339 
Moine 36 2 b 2 25 
Tong, FE jjassachusetts 938 147 3 150 607 
There New Hampshire 36 9 1 10 23 egge 
ut of Rhode Island 150 28 1 » 9s 
ermon 20 b 0 1 [ } 
Kiddle Atlantic 6,931 1,927 21 1,948 5,074 . 
good iis Sereny 1,279 226 3 229 1,083 
New York 3,679 732 1 743 2,170 
ways Pennsylvania 1,973 969 7 976 1,821 
i 0 
oe rey et ry-od Be > = ems A? estimated 1.3 million gas househeat- 
at the indiana 657 208 3 211 47 ing customers were added during the 
y: s — bay can as an 7 1956-1957 heating season. This brings 
y con Wisconsin 462 141 5 146 346 the total number of househeating cus- 
: tomers to 16.7 million, an increase of 8.5 
Si West North Central = yo = — — per cent when compared with the 15.4 
all _ 441 421 5 426 428 million heating customers on December 
Minnesota 394 266 2 268 349 31, 1955. It is interesting to note that 
er, We ; : & 
po Missouri =. os : oa = househeating customers are now 60 per 
, Sar - pe 18 b 18 31 cent of all residential gas consumers and 
South Dakota 46 36 b 36 45 71 per cent of all residential users who 
are considered to be a part of the poten- 
“a i ; 1,651 ; : 
— = — - ’ = »- tial gas househeating market. These data 
And District of Columbia 165 66 1 67 128 do not reflect those heating their homes 
Florida 186 107 1 108 57 : . 
jave pe pond ; poy asa with LP-Gas nor do they reflect the total 
ore. Meryland 473 197 3 200 394 number of dwelling units in multiple 
task North Carolina 70 28 . = - dwellings receiving the benefits of cen- 
i 47 15 ; 
ee — 298 136 2 138 263 tral gas heating. — 
nose West Virginia 308 279 2 281 308 The expected increases in gas house- 
suc heating during the next three seasons are 
ning — oe = an ; on i indicative of the post-war demand of the 
t Kentucky 338 260 3 263 306 American public for gas heat. An addi- 
ered Mississippi 212 210 1 211 212 tional 3.7 million new gas househeating 
mer- same - ed ; = i customers will be added by the end of 
WestSouth Central 3,079 3,073 23 3,096 3,079 1959, with existing dwelling units, 
amp : : 
wil Arkansas 221 221 2 223 221 through conversion, accounting for al- 
5 —. = poo : Pos 200. ~«~—=SC Most 40 per cent of this total. 
at i Texos 1,813 1,813 15 1,828 1,813 The most significant anticipated gains 
lorid during the next three seasons will be in 
— ot = : po os the East North Central area where ap- 
"it Colorado 265 253 b 253 259 proximately 930,000 new units will be 
: Idaho 1 b b b b added. The Pacific region ranks second 
— — on a ? = - with an increase of approximately 
ound New Mexico 131 131 1 132 131 658,000. Third is the Middle Atlantic 
ag 120 100 3 103 118 region in which 542,000 units will be 
says, =e = = . * - installed, and fourth is the West South 
nd in Pacific 3,793 3,652 19 3,671 3,780 Central region which anticipates adding 
admit California 3,653 3,601 15 3,616 3,653 410,000 new gas househeating units. The 
t the Washington = - - . = ‘most significant expected gain in any one 
New 


@ Including customers already using gas for househeating. a pig one Pe ov will _ 6d 
b. Less than 500 customers. State of California, where approximately 
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ANTICIPATED ADDITIONAL GAS HOUSEHEATING CUSTOMERS, 1957-1960 


(Thousands of Customers) 



































































1957-1958 Heating Season 1958-1959 Heating Season 1959-1960 Heating Season” 
New Existing New Existing New Existing 
Dwelling Dwelling Dwelling Dwelling Dwelling Dwelling 
Total Units Units Total Units Units Total Units Unit, 
United States 1,248 754 494 1,271 742 529 1,187 a 
New England 50 10 40 53 12 41 55 13 2 
Connecticut 14 4 10 14 5 9 15 6 9 
Maine a a a a a a a a 6 
Massachusetts 27 5 22 28 6 22 27 6 21 
New Hampshire 2 a 2 2 a 2 2 a 2 
Rhode Island 7 1 6 9 1 8 iD 1 10 
Vermont a a e a a a a a e 
Middle Atlantic 188 88 100 180 87 93 174 84 9 
New Jersey 38 28 10 39 29 10 38 28 10 
New York 91 28 63 84 26 58 82 25 57 
Pennsylvania 59 32 27 57 32 25 54 31 2B 
East North Central 291 127 164 346 128 218 293 128 165 
Illinois 36 14 22 128 19 109 103 21 82 
Indiana 16 6 10 32 12 20 30 12 18 
Michigan 103 36 67 63 29 34 45 28 7 s 
Ohio 96 58 38 84 55 29 80 54 % ve 
Wisconsin 40 13 27 39 13 26 35 13 2 © 
West North Central 134 55 79 126 49 77 103 48 55 
lowa 18 5 13 32 6 26 23 5 18 C 
Kansas 12 12 a 10 10 a 10 10 a 
Minnesota 22 9 13 23 9 14 19 9 10 tic 
Missouri 61 20 41 43 18 25 37 18 9 fie 
Nebraska ih 7 4 8 i 4 7 4 3 av 
North Dakota 4 1 3 5 1 4 2 1 1 
South Dakota 6 1 5 5 1 4 5 1 4 du 
South Atlantic 99 71 28 94 68 26 96 66 30 the 
Delaware 2 1 1 2 1 1 2 1 1 ete 
District of Columbia 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 tio! 
Florida 10 7 3 9 6 3 8 : 2 tin 
Georgia 24 22 2 23 21 2 23 20 3 
Maryland 23 18 5 23 18 5 23 17 6 | 
North Carolina 7 3 a 8 4 4 1 5 6 of 
South Carolina 7 2 5 5 1 4 6 1 5 Lan 
Virginia 15 13 2 14 12 2 13 1 2 
West Virginia 8 4 4 7 4 3 7 4 3 saic 
East South Central 59 36 23 58 36 22 58 37 21 oat 
Alabama 23 ° 14 22 9 13 22 10 2 ing 
Kentucky 17 12 5 16 " 5 16 " 5 fan 
Mississippi 10 9 1 in 10 1 rT 10 1 th 
Tennessee 9 6 3 9 6 3 9 6 3 : ’ 
ind 
West South Central 140 129 11 135 125 10 135 127 8 mi 
Arkansas 13 7 6 1 7 4 9 6 4 g 
Lovisiana 27 25 2 26 23 3 25 23 2 keta 
Oklahoma 14 14 a 13 13 a 15 15 a dust 
Texas 86 83 3 85 82 3 86 83 3 equi 
Mountain 65 46 19 59 45 14 57 45 2 ever 
Arizona 17 15 2 18 16 2 19 17 2 Iti 
Colorado 18 16 2 18 16 2 18 16 2 = 
Idaho a a a a a a a a a on §) 
Montana 12 1 iW 7 1 6 5 1 . coul, 
Nevada 2 2 a 1 1 a a a a | 
New Mexico 7 7 a 6 6 a 6 6 a poss 
Utah 7 3 4 7 3 4 6 3 3 TI 
Wyoming 2 2 a 2 2 a 3 2 1 vote 
Pacific 222 192 30 220 192 28 216 189 7 prote 
California 189 182 7 189 183 6 185 180 5 est 
Oregon 13 2 " 13 2 " 13 2 " F 
Washington 20 8 12 18 7 MW 18 7 n ® cad 
a. Less than 500 customers. ey 
563,000 additional dwellings will use for 60 per cent of new gas househeating dwelling units. Conversions as a pet cit but a 
gas heat. Percentage-wise this amounts customers. In specific areas, however, an- of total new heating customers if the prim 
to approximately 86 per cent of the new ticipated conversion of existing dwelling East North Central, West North Cental limit 
installations to be made in the Pacific re- units continues to exceed new homes asa and the Middle Atlantic regions will k of di 
gion and about 15 per cent of all new in- source of additional gas househeating 59 per cent, 58 per cent and 52 pet cit be cor 
stallations to be made by the industry customers. In the New England area _ respectively. On Nov. 30, 1956 there wer : We 
throughout the nation. 78 per cent of the anticipated gain will 58 utilities, serving 5.3 million reside ask 
New home construction will account be derived from conversion of existing (Continued on page 35) VeYS Cc 
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Gas cooling research stepped up 





he gas industry has initiated an inten- 

sification of its air conditioning re- 
search program aimed at the earlier de- 
velopment of additional types of gas air 
conditioning equipment. 

To achieve this purpose the PAR 
Committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion recently reviewed the work in these 
fields and decided to double the funds 
available to the gas air conditioning work 
during the current year. In addition to 
the allocation of $375,000 already budg- 
eed for 1957, PAR is raising an addi- 
tional $375,000 for program intensifica- 
ton. 
Commenting on the revised program 
of the Task Force for Air Conditioning, 
Leon Ourusoff, chairman of the group, 
sid: “Until now A. G. A. has concen- 
trated its efforts in the gas air condition- 
ing field on what might be termed 
fundamental projects and processes in 
the knowledge that manufacturers in the 
industry were at work on systems which 
might result in more immediately mar- 
ketable devices. The anxiety of our in- 
dustry to have more air conditioning 
equipment ‘available for market, how- 
ever, has led to a change in philosophy. 
Itisnow our plan to place more emphasis 
on systems for gas air conditioning which 
could be. brought to market at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

Thus the program intensification is de- 
voted to developing laboratory test or 
ptototype equipment for test at the earli- 
est possible moment, most of it by the 
end of the current year. The work pro- 
posed includes not only research projects 
that have been carried on by A. G. A. 
but also includes aid to manufacturers 
primarily to the end of saving time. A 
limited number of projects that will be 
of ditect aid to manufacturers will also 
be continued. 

Work of the PAR Air Conditioning 
Task Force began in 1954 with two sur- 
veys conducted simultaneously by Arthur 
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D. Little, Inc. and Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute. Each was directed to review de- 
velopments in the field since 1940 to see 
if there were any which could fit the 
needs of the gas industry for air condi- 
tioning or could be adapted to them. 
Both of these organizations indicated 
that the use of the internal combustion 
engine offered an immediate means for 
gas fueled air conditioning, in addition 
to the existing Servel absorption units. 
Both reports also indicated other paths 
of attack. 

As of 1955 some 13 projects were un- 
der way which constituted a broad attack 
on the problem of running down the bet- 
ter possibilities. Most of these projects 
were completed in 1956 and the PAR 
work at the beginning of 1957 was con- 
centrated on four developments all aimed 
at operating units suitable for testing 
and/or presentation to manufacturers. In 
addition there were related investigations 
seeking additional information, etc. 


Confer with manufacturers 


Also in 1954 conferences were initi- 
ated with individual manufacturers who 
were known to be engaged or potentially 
interested in air conditioning with the 
idea of encouraging their efforts or en- 
trance into this field. Important progress 
was made by several manufacturers with- 
out, however, a marketable prototype 
having been produced up to this time. 
Unfortunately two manufacturers were 
unable for business reasons to carry on 
their research programs as planned and 
A. G. A. now has undertaken to continue 
or aid these developments. 

Rheem Manufacturing Company had 
scheduled its jet unit for test in 1957 and, 
in order to save time, A. G. A. and 
Rheem have agreed to a cooperative pro- 
gram in which six test units will be built 
and operated to aid development work 
during the remainder of this year. 


The Coleman Company announced in 
February that it would be unable to con- 
tinue its engine conditioner program but 
agreed to turn over development in this 
field as well as their additional research 
to A. G. A. Sheldon Coleman, president, 
indicated his company’s enthusiasm for 
their air conditioning program but in 
view of other conditions felt that they 
could not continue the work as planned 
and under these conditions offered their 
work in this connection to A. G. A. for 
possible continuance. The Coleman pro- 
gram consisted of developmental work 
in conjunction with the D. W. Onan & 
Sons, open wet cycle work with the In- 
stitute of Gas Technology, and work on 
jet fluids. A. G. A. accepted Mr. Cole- 
man’s offer and these projects have been 
included in the intensified program. 

During the past few years, The Cole- 
man Company had expended more than 
$1 million on gas air conditioning re- 
search and product development. In turn- 
ing over all results of this work to 
A. G. A., Coleman also relinquished any 
exclusive rights to a successfully devel- 
oped unit, so that any reputable manu- 
facturer can utilize the results of A. G. A. 
research in these projects in the building 
and marketing of gas air conditioning 
equipment. 

To summarize, A. G. A. has intensi- 
fied developmental work on six candi- 
date processes: 

1. Battelle (A. G. A.) Free Piston En- 
gine-Compressor Unit 

This device is in initial laboratory 
stage and represents a potentially sim- 
pler, less expensive type of engine-com- 
pressor refrigeration unit than crank- 
shaft engine driven compressors. 
Acceleration here will provide a three to 
six month earlier realization of initial de- 
velopmental unit for demonstration, 
presentation to engine and other manu- 
facturers. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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PAPER |S NO PLACE FOR 
A MAGICAL GAS GENIE /-- 
I WANT TO GO To wORK!! 


This sprightly cartoon 


Modern-day ‘gas genie’ 
keys Milwaukee sales 








character wins hearts Of thous sa 














By ANDREW W. GALVIN 


Assistant to the President 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company 


laddin rubbed his magic lamp and 
brought forth a genie who ruled the 














fabulous world of make believe. 

But neither Aladdin nor his mythical 
genie ever produced more excitement 
and general interest than did Milwaukee 
Gas Light Company when it introduced 
a modern-day, realistic “Gas Genie” 

A tiny cartoon character with flaming 
headdress, who wears the apparel of the 
original genie of the Arabian Nights 
“Gas Genie” has swept his way into tht 
hearts of the more than a quarter million 
customers served by the Milwaukee 
utility. More than that, he has becomes 
believable symbol of the magical quali 
ties of gas and a personification of the 
gas industry to the people of the metro 
politan Milwaukee area. 

To accomplish this, Genie has ap- 
peared in every item of advertising até 
promotion since the elfish fellow joined 
the gas company family. He is an in 
part of the utility's promotional plat 
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spending his time pointing proudly to 
the fact that ““Gas Does It Better Auto- 
MAGICALLY.” 

That the little fellow has done his job 
well is evidenced by the reaction of Mil- 
waukeeans and others served by Milwau- 
kee Gas Light. People today instantly 
recognize Gas Genie when they see him 
in the newspapers, on billboards, and in 
a animated version on television. His 
distinctive voice is immediately recog- 
nizable over radio. 

Genie did not create a new product, 

nor did he represent a new idea. But he 
did lend his natural warmth and impish 
talents to the pleasant task of bringing 
themessage of natural gas and its magical 
benefits into millions of homes. 
_ Thehistory of Gas Genie is an interest- 
ing example of modern business think- 
ing, plus the ability to recognize a sales 
aid in the raw. 

Gas Genie was born on the drawing 
board of Gene Hazelton, formerly a 
catoonist with Walt Disney. From his 

studios, Mr. Hazelton sent 
outexamples of his cartoon to various 
gS companies throughout the nation on 
the chance one of them might find a use 
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says ‘gas does it better autoMAGICALLY 


for his heart-warming waif. 

Fortunately, one of these examples 
crossed the desk of S. Lloyd Nemeyer, 
president of Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany. Mr. Hazelton’s timing could not 
have been more perfectly planned. Amer- 
ican Louisiana Pipe Line Company's new 
line was already heading north from 
Louisiana promising to bring the Mil- 
waukee area substantial additional vol- 
umes of gas. Arrival of this new supply 
would mean more gas available for more 
customers than the utility had ever be- 
fore served. 

This meant one thing to Milwaukee 
Gas Light. The value of gas, the most 
versatile of fuels, must be promoted to its 
fullest extent. The public must be made 
aware of its availability, and the com- 
pany must be prepared to meet the ex- 
pected demand. In short, it was impera- 
tive that the word “gas” become synony- 
mous with modern living. 

The little cartoon character intrigued 
Mr. Nemeyer and others at Milwaukee 
Gas Light. Correspondence with Mr. 
Hazelton followed. Additional samples 
of his work were studied. The genie 
proved to be as versatile as natural gas. 








As a final step, Robert Christiansen, ac- 
count executive of Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
advertising agency for the Milwaukee 
Gas Light Company, visited Mr. Hazel- 
ton at his Hollywood studios. 

Thorough study of the cartoon’s 
potentialities resulted in Milwaukee Gas 
Light obtaining the rights from Mr. 
Hazelton for use of the cartoon in its 
service area. Then began the formulation 
of a program to make full use of the 
cartoon’s possibilities. Cramer-Krasselt, 
gas company officials and members of the 
firm’s advertising, sales and promotion 
staffs put their heads together. It was 
soon realized that Genie’s greatest use- 
fulness undoubtedly lay in his ability to 
act as spokesman for the Milwaukee Gas 
Light and for natural gas. 

The gas company had employed the 
theme ‘“Gas Does It Better Naturally” 
with good results for years. Later this 
theme was altered slightly to “Gas Does 
It Better Automatically” for 1956 pro- 
motional purposes to stress the fully auto- 
matic and modern features of gas appli- 
ances. But with Genie entering the 
picture a vast new world of promotional 

(Continued on page 50) 








Two varied research reports are 





released by A.G.A. Laboratories 


Research Bulletin 74 gives 
draft hood operation theory; 


studies physical dimensions 


omg The theory of 
PMMASCMO INE draft hood ce 
ation and evalu- 
ation of the physical dimensions are 
discussed in Research Bulletin No. 74 re- 
cently published by the American Gas 
Association Laboratories. The bulletin, 
Principles of Draft Hood Operation and 
Design, reports research under the Asso- 
ciation’s PAR Project DA-1-HA Investi- 
gation of Draft Control Methods and 
Equipment sponsored by the A. G. A. 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research. 
For the less technical reader, Research 
Report No. 1261, “Draft Hood Design 
Manual”, has been prepared summariz- 
ing the basic steps for designing effective 
draft hoods for gas appliances based on 
the information in Bulletin No. 74. 
Despite previous research and the de- 
velopment of many good rule-of-thumb 
procedures for designing draft hoods for 
gas appliances, a universal need has 
existed for a sound draft hood design 
procedure. To fulfill this need, the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research sponsored PAR Project DA-1- 
HA with the following objectives: 


1. To improve the design of draft 
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hate 


Two A. G. A. Laboratory engineers are shown studying draft hood operaie 


hoods and other draft control de- 
vices and thus insure better venting 
of flue gases, 

2. Better stabilization of furnace draft 
conditions, 

3. Less tendency to spill flue gases 
containing moisture into the house, 

4. Decrease time required to prime 
cold flues, and 

5. Decrease volume of air inspirated 


through draft hoods. 


Bulletin No. 74 outlines the means to 
achieve these objectives and. answers 
many more questions than those included 
in the initial scope of the project. A com- 


prehensive discussion is likewise given 
on the basic function of the draft hood 
the theory of draft hood operation, the | | 
mathematical aspects of the various & | 
sign variables and an evaluation of th j 
coefficients in physical dimensions. 
During the investigation, four main 
types of draft hoods were studied. The 
were the vertical, including the offs 
design, vertical to horizontal and hot 
zontal to vertical. Sizes employed varied 
from 3 to 10 inches. Special forms of te 
“built-in” type also were investigated 
In Section VII, the procedure f 
designing a draft hood has been su 
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marized. With this procedure, an appli- 
ance designer can determine for common 
of draft hoods the necessary char- 
acteristics best suited to his application 
and can design a draft hood to the desired 
shape and space requirements of the ap- 
pliance. For example, if appropriate com- 
tion can be and is made in other 
design factors, the draft hood relief 
opening can be decreased or the height 
or diameter of the draft hood reduced. 
In Report No. 1261, the interrelated 
efiects of the appliance heat input, flue 
percent COs, and the dimensions of 
the draft hood upon the draft hood’s up- 
draft-downdraft performance are illus- 
trated. These relationships are simplified 
ina series of graphs for estimating the 


Baking tests in various 
oven designs, temperature 
loads discussed in report 


cE Research on the 
a PAR activity effects of varia- 
tions in oven de- 


sign features and load on temperature 
conditions and the resulting heat distri- 
bution in gas ovens is described in a 
recent report. 

Report No. 1264, Performance Char- 
acteristics of Gas Ovens, presents addi- 
tional information developed as part of 
the Association's PAR Plan Research 
Project DGR-11-C Comparative Study 
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These cakes, pies and biscuits indicate that the oven easily passed its performance test 


dimensions of a proposed design, or for 
adjusting the performance of an existing 
design to obtain satisfactory performance 
with the common types of draft hoods. 
Sample problems are presented to illus- 
trate the procedure. For full discussion of 
the subject, refer to the bulletin. 

Both bulletins were authored by 


Edward H. Perry, Jr., of the Laboratories 


tesearch staff. Copies of No. 74 or No. 
1261 may be obtained from the A. G. A. 
laboratories, 1032 East 62nd Street, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio, or the Association’s 
Headquarters, for $5.00 and $1.00 each, 
respectively. 
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of Various Methods of Cooking. 

Report No. 1264 extends the infor- 
mation presented in two previously pub- 
lished reports. Published May, 1951, 
A. G. A. Laboratories Research Report 
No. 1176 Comparative Study of Various 
Methods of Cooking, Part 1—Review 
and Analysis of Available Information, 
presented results of a study of available 
information pertaining to normal baking, 
roasting, broiling, and top burner cook- 
ing operations with different fuels, as 
well as to infra-red cooking, high fre- 
quency induction dielectric cooking and 
uncooked and precooked frozen food 


cooking. 

From this initial study, it appeared 
that in general, the technical position of 
contemporary gas ranges in the domestic 
cooking field was sound. Because varia- 
tions in cooking procedures are brought 
about as knowledge of the chemical and 
physical properties of food increases, it 
became apparent that to maintain a 
strong position in a highly competitive 
field, gas range performance must be con- 
tinually improved for all types of cook- 
ing operations. Since it was believed that 
one step toward accomplishing this end 
would be in the direction of understand- 
ing and improving the basic cooking 
methods, further research under the proj- 
ect was performed and resulted in 
Laboratories’ Report No. 1182, Com- 
parative Study of Various Methods of 
Cooking, Part Il—Heat Application to 
Gas Oven Cookery, published Feb., 1952. 

In the phase of research covered by 
Report No. 1264, experimental domestic 
ovens of both the direct and indirect 
types were initially. designed to bake 
satisfactorily and have uniform heat dis- 
tribution. Because maximum flexibility 
of design was essential to this type of 
investigation, provisions were made in 
the experimental ovens for obtaining 
wide latitudes in adjustments of design 
variables. Complete instrumentation was 
also employed to permit extension of 
heat transfer analyses. 

With each variation in oven design 
characteristics, heat distribution was 
evaluated by actual baking of standard 
A. G. A. cakes. Measurements of oven 
air and interior oven surfaces were ob- 
tained both with and without a load. If 
heat distribution of cakes proved to be 
satisfactory, determinations of heat dis- 
tribution were then usually made with 
pumpkin pies and buttermilk biscuits. 
Thus, the design variables were investi- 
gated with loads varying considerably in 
physical properties in order to evaluate 
performance under a broad span of pre- 
scribed time and temperature conditions. 

Comprehensive discussion on both 
direct and indirect ovens is given in the 
report on the effect of lowering height 
of oven flue opening, size of flue outlet 
area, free area of secondary air openings, 
position of oven burner and relocation 
and shielding of thermostat bulb. 

Copies of Report No. 1264 may be 
obtained from the A. G. A. Laboratories, 
1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio, or the Association’s Headquarters, 
at $1.25 each. 
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@ Actions speak loudest—Management ac- 
tion, that is. Getting employees to be more 
loyal, more conscientious workers takes a 
lot more than just telling them what you 
want. The “climate of management” counts 
most in communicating with employees. 
That is the advice of Robert H. Guest, as- 
sociate director of the Yale University Tech- 
nology Project and researcher for 10 years 
into worker-management relationships. 
“Loyalty to a company cannot be bought 
and sold,”’ said Mr. Guest recently at a meet- 
ing of the House Magazine Institute. Em- 
ployees believe management's words only if 
a company is run right. “If it is not run 
right, they won't believe anything. Manage- 
ment too often makes the assumption,” Mr. 
Guest points out, “that you can tell people 
how to think and behave—that’s all that is 
required is to improve the techniques for 
getting the message across.” This is not so, 
says Mr. Guest. ““No formal systems of com- 
munications, be they training programs, 
plant newspapers, information racks, bul- 
letin boards, subscription publications, su- 
pervisors’ manuals, employee booklets, etc., 
can ever be fully effective unless manage- 
ment learns to understand the basic needs of 
those it is trying to influence and manage.” 


@ “Oscar” for workers—An award for the 
“best employee of the year.” That is what 
Coated Abrasives Division of Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., will give the em- 
ployee who each year best typifies the spirit. 
Called the Tony Clark Award (after a 
former company president), it has real value 
as well as prestige for the winner. It in- 
cludes a handsome mantel clock, a lapel pin, 
and $500 cash. 
Anyone in the division is eligible. The 
Awards Committee will base its choice on 


Booklet for government 


A NEW POCKET-SIZED reference booklet 
entitled Facts About Natural Gas for the 
Governmental Services has been published by 
the Association of Washington Gas Utilities, 
under the supervision of Robert C. Hayes, 
vice-president and executive director. About 
400 copies of the 14-page illustrated pamphlet 
have been presented to legislators, public serv- 
ice commissioners and other state regulatory 
and administrative officials, to aid in their 
understanding of newly arrived natural gas in 
the Pacific Northwest. Gas distribution com- 
panies have distributed it to hundreds of city 
and county officials. 
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these factors: loyalty, attitude, respect for 
fellow employees, devotion to duty, per- 
sonal sacrifice for the welfare of the com- 
pany or fellow-workers, contribution to the 
community, outstanding suggestions or 
other accomplishments, and achievements 
beyond the normal call of the job. 

Carborundum says its reason for establish- 
ing the award is to “accent the positive, to 
dramatize to all employees the importance 
the company places on loyalty, cooperation, 
initiative, and maturity in social responsi- 
bility of employees in their relations within 
and outside the company.” 


@ You cannot sue an arbitrator—Now and 
then a question arises as to whether an arbi- 
trator has conducted himself properly in 
hearing a case and making his award. But, 
says a New York court, even if he should 
be guilty of misconduct (which in the case 
at bar he was not) you cannot sue an ar- 
bitrator. 

The court’s decision was the headstone 
marking the grave of a company’s futile 
effort to overturn an arbitration award made 
against it. The award itself was handed 
down way back in 1951; the years since have 
seen one company effort after another to 
overturn the award. But there's no point in 
reviewing the whole dreary history of the 
litigation. The important fact is that the 
court held that arbitrators are immune from 
suit in their capacity as quasi-judicial of- 
ficers, exercising judicial functions. 

The rule, said the court, is the same as 
that protecting judges from suit: They can 
best exercise independent and impartial 
judgment when free from any fear of re- 
prisal. The same must hold true for arbitra- 
tors, since they exercise a similar function 
in settling disputes between companies and 
unions as the courts do in wider fields 
(Babylon Milk and Cream Co., Inc. v. Hor- 
vitz, 56 ALC1510). 


@ Arbitration Decisions—Is is hard for 
foremen to fire—perhaps arbitrators are more 
tolerant than employers (or do not have to 
pay the bills). Nevertheless, the facts are that 
arbitrators abhor the word “discharge,” and 
spend much energy in trying to justify some 
lesser penalty. They ask: Was the employee 
warned before he was fired? How serious was 
the offense? Was he a good employee? How 
long had he been on the payroll? How old is 
he? 

Now Arbitrator Spencer D. Pollard has 
come up with two new ones for reducing dis- 
cipline. The fired employee had been under 
nervous tension because of the job. Also, he 
was going through a period of psychological 
adjustment. 

Here’s the case. Employees were lined up 
about six feet apart from a conveyor belt that 
led to a truck. They were throwing boxes 
from hand to hand to belt to truck. One man 
was hurt doing this. The foreman shouted to 
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the man next to him: “Throw those boys 
right.” The response was “I am,” followed 
by profane language. “Repeat that,” baited the 
foreman. And the man did—but added som. 
profane language he evidently overlooked the 
first time. 

“You're fired!” said the foreman. And of 
the foreman went to find the superintendes, 
In the meantime, the excitement on the job 
quieted down. The line continued to work 
and things went fine. But the superintendey 
fired the employee anyhow. 

Now comes a reversal: Discharge is ig 
severe, said the arbitrator. He ordered a two. 
week suspension instead. In justification, be 
offered these usual reasons: Employee had , 
good record. He was generally cooperatize 
No harm came to person or property from the 
profanity. Line continued to operate satisfg. 
torily after the incident. 

He gave these unusual reasons: Method of 
loading was new. Job was dangerous, Ep. 
ployee was under nervous tension. Employee 
had been a conscientious objector to the draft 
Had spent three years in jail because of ¢ 
Was going through a period of psychological 
adjustment. 

Should the foremen have the right to fire? 
asked the arbitrator. Or should they merely 
report incidents and recommend action? The 
arbitrator favored the latter course. This pro- 
cedure is more common; although there is op 
reason why you should not require a foreman 
to exercise his judgment and authority, hh 
most cases, however, it is safer if the foreman 
“suspends” rather than “discharges.” This 
way he gets the culprit off the job and outof 
the plant. Final disposition of the case aa 
come later, after all the facts have ben 
weighed by management. 
















@ Smoke get in your eyes?—Whether you 
choice is filter tip or king size, here iss 
report on the effects of smoking. It és 
digested from Approach, the official flight 
safety publication of the U. S. Navy. 

In a nutshell, smoking makes it hardet 
for you to do your job—especially if ités 
one requiring peak performance. Reason 
Your bloodstream absorbs carbon monoxilt 
210 times faster than oxygen. It takes oly 
three per cent to cause measurable impair 
ment of vision and depth perception. Heay 
smoking and inhaling can cause a CO a 
centration as high as ten per cent. Om 
cigarette saturates the bloodstream wilt 
one to one and one half per cent 00. 
Absorbed gas leaves the body slowly. About 
half is still in the blood six hours later. 

Nicotine in tobacco adds to the problen 
since it ups your oxygen requirement ten 
fifteen per cent. This alone is fatiguing. Bu 
nicotine also tires your mental processes and 
interferes with your reaction ability. 

Summary: “If you need to be at optimus 
efficiency . . . for peak efficiency jobs, #* | 
best to reduce smoking.” 
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Only when chief executive takes an 


active interest does program prove successful 


Safety needs management support 





By THEODORE H. KENDALL 


President 
South Jersey Gas Company 


| do not pose as an expert on safety, nor 
can I point to my own company as an 
outstanding example of success in achiev- 
ing safety goals. While we have made 
progress at South Jersey Gas Company 
in recent years, there is still considerable 
room for improvement and I certainly do 
not pretend to have any simple, pat an- 
swer to the problems which we all face. 
Pethaps I can bring you a few new 
thoughts on the subject of employee 
safety or at least emphasize the impor- 
tance of some long-tried ideas which are 
already familiar to you. 

Iam convinced that the most impor- 
tant element in a successful safety pro- 
gram is its whole-hearted and energetic 
support by the chief executive. By the 
same token, if the boss does not see the 
reasons for a sound accident prevention 
program, no one else is likely to see them. 
If the boss is too busy to give attention 
to safety problems, no one else is likely 
to find time for them either. The grape- 
Vine quickly carries to every employee 
the idea that only lip service to the safety 
program is required. 

I feel my greatest service to you would 
be to briefly review and list what may be 
called basic elements of accident preven- 
tion, as I see them, and to ask each of you 
to doa bit of “soul searching”—to make 
a careful and accurate self-evaluation of 
how closely you and your company ad- 


—— 

$s from an address delivered by Mr. 
Kendall before the New Engiend Gas Association 
Directors at a meeting in Boston March 20. 
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here to these basic elements, and then 
possibly by some other means of com- 
munication get every chief executive in 
your association to do likewise. Herein 
lies the possible solution to your prob- 
lem. 

Before getting started on self-evalua- 
tion, let me make it clear that I’m not 
trying to oversimplify the problem, or 
suggest that the same management tech- 





“To reduce accidents, begin with a 
self-evaluation,” Mr. Kendall advises 


niques are practical in every situation. 
The basic principles are the same but the 
techniques may be different depending 
largely on the size of the company. 

Let’s start our self-evaluation with 
some general questions on the subject of 
management leadership in a safety pro- 
gram. Certainly none of us can give the 


perfect answer to all of these questions 
but they point the way toward the de- 
sired result—improved safety records. 

Do you have a company safety policy 
that is known and followed in your com- 
pany operations ? 

Do you review periodically your safety 
record with executive action following? 

Do you mention the company safety 
efforts or problems at your staff meetings ? 

Do you take action on good or bad 
safety records through personal inter- 
views with department heads ? 

Do you prepare general letters for bul- 
letin boards or write articles for company 
publications, discussing the accident rec- 
ord and demonstrating management in- 
terest ? 

Do you arrange for regular employee 
and supervisory safety meetings and do 
you personally attend some of these 
meetings ? 

Have you definitely assigned full re- 
sponsibility for the safety effort or pro- 
gram to one responsible individual? I 
don’t want you to confuse the assignment 
of responsibility for the program with 
the assignment of responsibility for the 
prevention of accidents. The prevention 
of accidents definitely should be the re- 
sponsibility of management personnel 
and the supervisory people at the various 
locations of company operations. 

Do you fully accept management's re- 
sponsibility to provide safe work places 
for all employees, realizing that failure 
to do so not only leads to accidents, but 
also destroys worker confidence in the 
employer's sincerity about accident pre- 
vention ? 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Dayton public lauds 


gas kitchen displays 


ore than 20,000 people admired three 
New Freedom All-Gas Kitchens 
which were on display for an entire 
month at the Gas and Electric Build- 
ing of The Dayton (Ohio) Power and 
Light Company. 

Termed “idea” kitchens, the show- 
pieces were designed by editors of Better 
Homes & Gardens, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and Parents’ magazines. 

The display opened with a special in- 
vitational buffet dinner and preview. For 
the rest of the month, the general public 
was invited through the company’s spon- 
sorship of NBC’s major network TV pro- 
gram, “Meet the Press,” and a local radio 
news program, “News ‘til Noon.” Both 
Dayton newspapers gave the kitchens ex- 
tensive editorial coverage. 


In addition to these general appeals, 
the dealer promotion department, 
headed by Dale T. Whittridge, super- 
visor, arranged for special groups to visit 
the showroom. Among these groups were 
dealers, home economics teachers and 
their classes, and other interested parties. 

Dayton Power and Light’s kitchen ex- 
hibit was arranged through the A. G. A. 
New Freedom Bureau, which enabled a 
number of utilities to capitalize on the 
previous national exhibit at the National 
Association of Home Builders’ conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

Other exhibits are being arranged for 
display at properties of Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., the Cleveland Flower and Home 
Show, and a number will be shown at 
the Semi-Centennial Celebration in Tulsa. 
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The “Ladies’ Home Journal” display featur- 
ing Youngstown cabinets locates the Easy 
washer and automatic gas dryer close to 
kitchen in a neat, step-saving arrangement 





The New Freedom Gas Kitchen displays at Dayton highlighted automatic built-in ranges. 
The Universal oven shown above is part of kitchen designed by “Ladies’ Home Journal’ 


This work-and-play kitchen designed by ‘Parents’ for families with children has 
birch cabinets, built-in top burners featuring automatic top burner heat control 


The display designed by “Better Homes & 
Gardens” brings the graciousness of out- 
door living into a modern all-gas kitchen. 
The vent hood is for the charcoal rotisserie 
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Prepared by A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics 


he decline in housing starts continues 

to dominate the gas appliance busi- 
ness. Housing starts of 65,000 units dur- 
ing February 1957 were off 17.0 per 
cent from a year ago. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports that housing 
starts for the month of March dipped to 
83,000 units, down 15.8 per cent from 
the 98,600 units started during March 
1956. However, March 1957 shipments 
were 27.7 per cent greater than February 
starts this year. On a seasonally adjusted 
basis housing starts are at the rate of 
880,000 units, lowest for any month in 
more than eight years. 

Shipments of all types of gas appli- 
ances as well as other major “white 
goods” were off from a year ago. Auto- 
matic gas water heater shipments during 
March totaled 229,100 units, down 14.4 
per cent from a year ago. For the first 
two months of this year 421,800 auto- 
matic gas water heaters were shipped; 
this was 15.3 per cent lower than in the 
same cumulative period a year ago. 

Gas range shipments excluding built- 
ins during March were down 10.8 per 
cent from a year ago. During the first 
two months of this year 285,300 gas 
ranges were shipped, down 14.0 per cent 
from a year ago. During this same 
cumulative period electric range ship- 
ments were off 19.1 per cent. 

Shipments of 64,600 gas-fired central 
heating units during March were off 
10.8 per cent from March of a year ago 
but 14.1 per cent higher than the Feb- 
ruaty 1957 shipments. During March 
there were 33,551 oil-fired burner in- 
stallations, down 15.3 per cent from a 
year ago. For the first two months of this 
year gas fired central heating equipment 
totaled 122,200 units, down 9.1 per cent 
over the comparable cumulative period a 
year ago. During this same cumulative 
period oil-fired burner installations to- 
taled 85,998 units, down 15.6 per cent 
(Continued on page 37) 


SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 
RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING MARCH, 1957 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 

















Two Months Endi 
March 1957 February 1957 Feb. 28, 1957 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Units Change Units Change Units Change 
RANGES (excluding built-ins) 
Gas 162,300 —10.8 149,100 —16.4 285,300 —140 
Electric n.a. n.d. 87,600 —34.1 204,200 —19j 
WATER HEATERS 
Gas 229,100 —14.4 206,900 —20.2 421,800 —153 
Electric n.a. n.a. 62,600 —21.2 118,900 —214 
GAS HEATING ; 
Furnaces 51,600 — 8.7 45,300 —11.2 98400 — 87 
Boilers 5,800 —13.4 5,200 — 3.7 10,400 + 19 
Conversion Burners 7,200.8 —21.7 6,100 —27.4 13,400 —I178 
OIL FIRED BURNER 
Installations 33,551 —15.3 39,628 —15.5 85,998 —156 
DRYERS 
Gas n.a. n.a. 37400 —11.9 74100 —128 
Electric n.a. n.a. 77,100 —27.3 185,000 —195 


GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINES DURING FEBRUARY 1957 
(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 


1957 

Month of February 

All types of Gas 8,260.0 

Natural Gas 7,967.2 

Other Gases 292.8 
Twelve Months Ending February 28, 1957 

All types of Gas 72,718.6 

Natural Gas 69,766.4 

Other Gases 2,952.2 
February Index of Monthly Utility 

Gas Sales (1947-49 — 100) 236.0 





Per Cent 

1956 Change 
7,678.4 + 7.46 
7,241.5 +10.0 
436.9 —33.0 
68,165.3 + 67 
64,596.7 + 8.0 
3,568.6 —17.3 
219.4 + 76 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, FEBRUARY 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 





February January 
Per Cent 
1957 1956 Change 1957 1956 

Industrial activity (1947-49 = 100) 146 143 + 2.1 146 143 
Consumer prices (1947-49 — 100) 118.7 1146 + 3.6 118.2 114.6 
Housing starts, Non-farm (thousands) 65.0 78.3 —17.0 65.0 75.0 
New private construction expenditures 

($ million) 2,083 2,088 — 0.2 2,188 2,176 
Construction costs (1947-49 — 100) 156.4 150.22 + 4.1 156.7 150.2 

n.a. rot available. 


Per Cent 
Change 
+ 21 


+3) 
—133 


+ 06 
+43 
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hether the utility industry will do a 
W eeod job for all segments affected by 
itconsumers, investors, and employees 
_—will depend on whether it remains fi- 
pancially healthy. Capital is important to 
the utility industry. About $3.50 of 
capital is needed for each $1 of annual 
operating revenues, and about one-third 
of operating revenues are required to 
service capital, including depreciation 
and a fair return. 

Basically, financially healthy means 
these two things: 

1. Financial policies must be sound. 
Long-term securities will be outstanding 
for many years and no one knows what 
will happen except in the near future. 
Yet, financial policies must be sufficiently 
sound to withstand unforeseeable diffi- 
allties. 

2. Capital must be allowed to earn a 
fair return. The savers who put up the 
capital must be justly rewarded. Today, 
practically everyone supplies the capital 
either indirectly through pension funds, 
life insurance policies, investment com- 
panies, or by direct investment in secu- 
rities. 

Whether the utility industry will re- 
main financially healthy depends on many 
factors such as the economics of the in- 
dustry and regulatory action. 

Two factors which may not appear to 
have a direct effect on financial health 
are public relations and employee rela- 
tions. 

Public relations are important to the 
financial health of the industry for two 
reasons : 

1. Only with firm public support can 
one prevent further socialization of the 
utility industry. The electric industry has 
been 20 per cent socialized and atomic 
power can further complicate the threat. 
In certain instances the gas industry also 
has been threatened. Encroachment in 
this direction is bad for our entire eco- 
nomic system so long as we believe in 
the system of private capital. 

2. Regulators are quite sensitive, as 
they should be, to public relations. 
When they grant a rate increase, they 
prefer to have as few customer com- 
plaints as possible. That is only natural. 
There is no reason why regulation should 





John F. Childs began a career as financial ana- 
lyst in 1924. He holds degrees from Trinity Col- 
lege, Harvard Business School and Fordham Uni- 
Yersity, and helped form the Public Utility 

iment of the Irving Trust Company. He is 
now vice-president and heads that department. 

“ete are excerpts from his topic, “Future Finan- 
cial Health of the Utility Industry,” delivered at 
the A. G. A.-EEI accounting meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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suffer if public relations are bad. 

To have good public relations, the 
industry must give good service at fair 
rates. That is an obvious essential. How- 
ever, the industry has already accom- 
plished that and the public is far from 
being in back of it as yet. It still seems 
to be a favorite political target, and this 
is so only because some politicians think 
that they can “make hay” with the way 
the public feels about the utility industry. 

Surveys generally show that custom- 
ers feel the industry is doing a good 
job, but I fail to find any surveys that 
indicate the public is thoroughly con- 
vinced on three points: 

1. Utility rates are only a little, if at 
all, higher than they were before the 
current inflation started. Most other 
services or commodities which the con- 
sumers purchase have gone up 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent. This point which 
is much in the industry's favor hasn’t 
been put across to the public. Some may 
realize that the price of your service 
hasn’t increased as much as prices for 
other services or commodities, but they 
don’t truly comprehend the great dis- 
crepancy that exists. 

2. Private utility service is better for 
the country than public power. 

3. The consumers are well protected 
by regulation. In this regard, I noted the 
results of one survey showing that more 
than half of those interviewed in the 
area serviced by one company couldn't 
answer the question on the existence of 
regulation. Perhaps more unfortunate, 
of the company’s employees and their 
wives of this company surveyed, less 
than one-third answered that the rates 
are regulated. 

The only way you can accomplish this 
is through a great deal more effort on 
public relations at all levels—national 
and local, and through all media. This 
cannot be done without the industry 
spending much more money than is be- 
ing spent today. 

Your employee relations are important 
for two reasons as they affect future 
financial health: 

1. Employees are the industry's first 
line of salesmen in public relations. 
Unless they are properly trained to sell 
the industry story and follow through, 
there is no hope that the story will ever 
be accepted by the public. 

2. The financial health of the indus- 
try will depend on those who are mak- 
ing financial policies in each company. 

In general utility financial men do a 


How to stay 
financially 
healthy 
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By John F. Childs 


Vice-President 
Irving Trust Company 
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good job. They know financing and in- 
vestor relations. However, to do a com- 
plete job, they must know thoroughly 
rate case work including fair rate of re- 
turn and rate base. I feel that utility fi- 
nancial departments may often be weak 
in this field. 

In the electric business, I hear com- 
merts to the effect that some companies 
have not needed to seek rate increases 
and hence their managements can avoid 
the subject. 

In the gas industry, I have frequently 
heard it said that now the rate case is 
over we can forget the subject until we 
need another increase. 

The matter of a fair return is a most 
difficult subject. It requires a great deal 
of concentrated and continuous study. It 
cannot be avoided or dropped tempo- 
rarily. 

I hear bitter complaints from com- 
panies about unfair action by commis- 
sions. No doubt this is true in many in- 
stances, but I also hear the other side. I 








know many commissioners. Their com- 
plaint that some companies do a poor 
job in presenting a case is not without 
justification. The matter of a fair return 
is too important to investors for them to 
fail to do an outstanding job, not just a 
mediocre or passable one. 

The difference between a 6 per cent 
and 6.25 per cent rate of return repre- 
sents over $1 million a year for the com- 
mon stockholders of a company with a 
$250 million capital. If a company is 
not adequately staffed and thoroughly 
knowledgeable on the subject, the stock- 
holders would have cause to complain. 
Thus, I make the following comments. 

Many companies need to augment 
their staffs, so that they have some bright 
young men working on this problem at 
all times following what other com- 
panies are doing, what commissions are 
doing, what opposition witnesses are do- 
ing. Reading rate cases is no substitute 
for training resulting from seeing and 
hearing the proceedings. It would be 





Celebrities participate in East Ohio fish fry 


IVE HUNDRED of Cleveland’s leading 

business, civic and political figures, using 
portable gas ranges, cooked up a batch of 
fish that netted the Society for Crippled 
Children close to $10,000. 

The event, the annual Celebrity Fish Fry, 
was co-sponsored by The East Ohio Gas Co., 
A&P Food Stores and Hotel Cleveland. 

East Ohio supplied 40 portable automatic 





Capt. Richard S. McCutchen, “$64,000 Question” 
culinary expert, samples fish prepared by Cleve- 
land’s Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze at fish fry 
co-sponsored by East Ohio Gas Company and A & P 
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top burner heat control demonstration units, 
three free-standing ranges, plus ten home 
service representatives and a host of other 
specialists, while the A&P supplied the food, 
including 600 pounds of fish. Hotel Cleve- 
land made available its main ballroom and 
an adjoining dining room, plus personnel 
who helped with the elaborate decorations. 

Fifty celebrity chefs, such as Cleveland 
Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze and former 
United States Senator Thomas A. Burke, 
were invited by the Society to demonstrate 
their culinary abilities to nine friends. For 
the privilege, each chef contributed $50 to 
$100 to the Society. Each guest donated an 
optional amount. 

Bolstered by the sight of East Ohio’s 
home service representatives, there to offer 
advice, and two nurses from the Cleveland 
chapter of the American Red Cross, on hand 
to counter any ill effects the fare might 
produce, the 50 celebrities donned their 
chef’s caps and aprons and prepared their 
“specialties” using the automatic top burner 
heat control. 

To create publicity, Ohio Governor C. 
William O'Neill was asked to furnish a 
proclamation permitting the group attending 
the dinner to nominate a state fish, thus 
starting action that would make Ohio the 
second state to officially designate a fish. 
Governor O'Neill provided the proclama- 
tion and the Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources a list of 170 species of fish native 
to Ohio. Nominated was the yellow perch. 

The dinner this year marked the first time 
East Ohio participated in the event, and 
according to Society President Frederick T. 
McGuire Jr., the 1957 fish fry proved to be 
the greatest success in the event’s three-year 
history in Cleveland. 
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well to have the younger men look in op 
numerous rate cases throughout the 
country. 

A thorough study of the basis of regy. 
lation and proper principles is essential 
There are certain principles which mug 
be learned before any sound decisions 
can be made. Some companies attempt tp 
find a gimmick approach to give them 
what they want, instead of seeking 4 
knowledge of what they should hay 
and how to prove it over the long mp 
based on sound principles. Gimmick 
proaches, or short-term strategy, yilj 
prove disastrous in the long run. For e. 
ample, one should find out what is right 
as a rate base—reproduction cost ney 
depreciated or original cost—not what js 
easiest or best for the present. 

Rate case work of necessity ties ip 
closely with financing and financial pol. 
icy. I wonder how many companies gaye 
this adequate consideration when 
answered the Securities and Exchange 
Commission survey on capital structure 
ratios. I fully understand that many of 
the answers were worded for the pur. 
pose of making sure that the SEC would 
allow flexibility in financing. However, | 
have seen a few answers, and feel that 
in certain instances companies unknow. 
ingly wrote half the testimony of wit 
nesses who may oppose them in tate 
cases. I can’t believe that opposition wit- 
nesses will fail to study the answers and 
will fail to use them to their advantage 
I sincerely hope that no company is 
eventually plagued by its answers, but! 
suspect that the way some were worded 
leaves them wide open to be used agains 
the companies. 

Despite these critical remarks on fait 
return, I am not pessimistic. At the 
Irving Trust we have been conducting 
week-long financial seminars during the 
past two years for men in the financial 
departments of utility companies. We 
have observed the type of men utilities 
are bringing along in their financial de 
partments, and I sincerely say that a 
impressive job of building financil 
staffs is being undertaken. 

I repeat, I think public and employe 
relations are basic in determining tk 
future financial health of the industry. 
May the industry continue to place the 
emphasis on these two fields which it has 
so wisely accorded them, so that tk 
great expansion program ahead will bk 
done on a sound economic basis. Onlj 
with a healthy financial future will tht 
program be successful for all concemed 









































Near-record delegation attends 
A, G,. A.—EEI accounting meeting in Washington 
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Id have me . 
x utility accountin 
nick ap. St U ( y 
By, will { 
_ For ex. H 
: iS right EB 
Ost new 
t what is he future in utilities accounting, in- ‘ 
duding the role of electronic ma- =] 
ties in chines, received a major share of atten- oF 
cial pol- tion at the National Conference of Elec- 2 
ies gave tric and Gas Utility Accountants held at a 
en they the Sheraton-Park and Shoreham Hotels : | 
xchange in Washington, D. C., April 8-10. More > 
structure than 1,100 delegates, a near-record at- 2 - 
many of tendance for the conference, attended the x | 
the pur- three-day meeting jointly sponsored by 2 | 
C would the Accounting Section of the American S 
wever, | Gas Association and the Accounting Di- = 
‘eel that vision of the Edison Electric Institute. = 
inknow- W. D. Sweetman, The Peoples Gas F- 
of wit. Light and Coke Company, and R. G. ~ 
in rate Schneider, Virginia Electric and Power 4 J 
ion wit- Company, chairmen of the respective as- B 
vers and sociation accounting groups, presided at z 
vantage, the opening general session. Delegates S 
pany is were welcomed to Washington by Ev- 8 
rs, but ] erett J. Boothby, president, The Wash- bee : SD 
work | ingfoa Gas Light Company, and R. Roy eng Sain the Gonaal Senin Yo 1, SE Manasing Dietor Edvin Verwerd, =f 
| against Dunn, president, The Potomac Electric Chairman W. D. Sweetman, and A. G. A. Assistant Managing Director John W. West, Jr. e 
Power Company. Edwin Vennard, vice- Sa 
on fair president and managing director, EEI, 
At the and John W. West, Jr., assistant manag- 
ducting ing director, A. G. A., delivered greet- 
ring the ings. 
financial C. Hamilton Moses, lawyer and 
ies. We former president, Arkansas Power and 
utilities Light Co., spoke of the 20 “tragic and 
rcial de- tremendous years” through which utili- 
that ties and other business have just traveled 
nancial to arrive at their present peak of accom- 
plishment. He described the next quar- 
mploye: tet-century as crucial, with decisions to 
ing the be made which will shape history for a 
ndustry thousand years. Among coming events 
Jace the he envisioned a population growth of 20 
ch it has million new families, 25 million new 
hat the homes, and a gross national product of 
will be one trillion dollars a year. The challenges 
s. Only of this approaching future, he said, 
vill could best be met through each individ- et ag tag wad — phy: Potomac Seat Power Co., and Everett J. 
ncerned. ual’s seeking better personal and com- John F. Childs, ¢. Hemilton pte oa “Walter gong oa as ae 
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munity relationships, better citizenship 
and spiritual orientation. 

John F. Childs, vice-president, Irving 
Trust Company, pointed out that the fu- 
ture financial health of utilities would 
depend on an adequate understanding of 
fair return, and of the importance of 
public relations. In addition, he reported 
on a survey on the handling of acceler- 
ated depreciation. The treatment of ac- 
celerated depreciation, he said, would 
become one of the important considera- 
tions in valuation of utility securities in 
the near future. 

The problem of communications with 
employees and the community was dis- 
cussed by Walter G. Barlow, vice-presi- 
dent, Opinion Research Corporation. 
Company managements generally are 
given high votes by workers and public 
for organizing and managing ability, he 
said, but rated lower on humanitarianism 
and interest in people as people. To cor- 
rect misconceptions and develop an at- 
mosphere of frankness and goodwill, 99 
per cent of the nation’s larger corpora- 
tions are either maintaining or increas- 
ing their communications budgets. They 
are making increasing use, Mr. Barlow 
said, of information and communications 
experts to step up such activities as insti- 
tutional advertising, plant tours, special 
mailings, and information sent to opin- 
ion leaders. He pointed out the impor- 
tance of self-interest in all human rela- 
tions and said communications tools 
should be utilized to create an identifi- 
cation between company interest and the 
self-interest of employees and the public. 

The place of electronics in utility ac- 
counting practice was highlighted in sev- 
eral papers, delivered at various of the 
committee sessions. As a sidelight, an ex- 
hibit of the latest types of electronic 
computers, billers, sorters, automatic 
typewriters and other machines by lead- 
ing manufacturers, some of them shown 
for the first time, was held in the Shera- 
ton-Park exhibition hall and visited by 
many delegates. 

Panel discussions held a prominent 
place on the crowded program along 
with the meetings devoted to formal 
presentation of papers. In nearly all of 
the meetings, considerable time was 
given to question-and-answer periods in 
which delegates participated actively. 

Among the most active give-and-take 
sessions were the panel meetings of the 
employee relations committees, held 
Tuesday morning and afternoon. Co- 
chairmen were T. J. Blake, The Peoples 
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R. E. Tate, Internal 
Auditing Committee 
chairman, is speaker 
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Customer Accounting 
Committees addressed 
Tuesday by A. C. Haake 


General Accounting 
Committees hear talk 
given by F. J. Labanca 
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The Customer Relations 
Committee gets to- 
gether for their picture 


Depreciation Account- 
ing Committees listen 
to G. D. Porter speak 


The Plant Accounting 
and Property Records 
Committees at work 


Luncheon meeting of 
Customer Collections 
Committees on Tuesday 


Gas Light and Coke Co., and J. F. Mc- 
Cahon, Philadelphia Electric Co. At the 
morning session, John John, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., spoke on “The Best 
Years of Their Lives”: D. J. Pizzimenti, 
Detroit Edison Co., discussed the ‘‘Su- 
pervisor—Head or Figure Head”: A. D. 
Christopher, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., covered the issue of merit versus 
seniority in a talk entitled ‘Promote the 
Fair Haired or White Haired”; and 
L. G. Brailey, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
talked on “Situations in Checkmated Au- 
thority.” During the question-and-an- 
swer period, debate from the floor ranged 
on issues from the coffee break to labor 
unions in the utility industry. 

Panel members were C. E. Berry, Du- 
quesne Light Co., J. J. Leary, Boston 
Edison Co., D. S. Lord, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., and C. T. Moore, 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 

At the meetings of the customer ac- 
counting committees held Tuesday, A. B. 
Wilson, Georgia Power Co., and C. F. 
Wahli, Knoxville Utilities Board, were 
co-chairmen. At the morning session, 
papers were presented on machine meth- 
ods in determining balances on new ac- 
counts and selecting accounts for collec- 
tion, billing procedures and methods of 
reducing meter reading costs. A. C. 
Haake, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., described employee training prob- 
lems encountered in converting to the 
use of automatic data processing ma- 
chines in accounting. In the afternoon, 
operating standards for IBM machines, 
preparation of bills by machine versus 
hand methods, shift operation in ac- 
counting departments, and standardiza- 
tion for cost comparisons, were discussed. 

At meetings of the customer collec- 
tions committees, W. E. Travis, The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., and 
F. T. Hager, Philadelphia Gas Works 
Division, U.G.I. Company, presided. 
Subjects covered included trends in util- 
ity deposit policies, observations on the 
credit situation, the use of field men as 
collectors, utility credit policies as com- 
pared to those of mercantile companies, 
and electronics in credit and collections. 

Handling of complaints and inquiries, 
meeting responsibilities to new custom- 
ers, customer goodwill and customer 
contact were among subjects explored at 
morning and afternoon meetings of the 
customer relations committees on Tues- 
day. J. W. Kehoe, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., and J. L. Neilson, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., were co-chairmen. 
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J. F. McCahon, EE! chairman, Accounting Employees Relations Com- 
mittees, was one of the speakers at the group’s luncheon meeting 


Members of the Taxation Accounting Committees talk about the year 
ahead before beginning their session the second day of the meeting 


A general activities group held a sin- 
gle morning session for which J. F. 
Daly, Long Island Lighting Co., was 
coordinator. K. H. Rudolph, The Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., gave an 
address on the importance of planning 
and control in all phases of management. 
Demands upon the skill and knowledge 
of management are doubling with each 
generation, he said, and will increase 
still more in the immediate future when 
a proportionately reduced work force 
will have to provide a rising standard of 
living for a rapidly expanding popula- 
tion. Means by which companies can 
save audit dollars, especially through 
utilization of utility personnel to assist 
the auditor, were described by G. S. 
Shegog, Lybrand Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery. A. C. Oliphant, Oliphant’s 
Washington Services, gave a run-down 
on capitol developments affecting util- 
ities. 

Plant accounting and property records 
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committees met in the morning and 
afternoon and on Wednesday morning, 
under the co-chairmanship of A. C. Her- 
ron, Florida Power Corp., and R. H. 
Miller, Northern Natural Gas Co. Sub- 
jects were application of machine ac- 
counting to property records, group 
charging of minor materials to mass 
property accounts, and plant records for 
tax depreciation. The Tuesday afternoon 
session was devoted to a plant account- 
ing forum, with G. F. Dixon, Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co., acting as chair- 
man, and G. M. Hess, Pennsylvania 
Electric Co., as moderator. 

Five different luncheons were held 
concurrently on Tuesday. Two of them 
featured scheduled talks. Sigurd Ander- 
son, former Governor of South Dakota 
and now member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, spoke to members of the 
customer collections committees on tech- 
niques—ethical and unethical—of col- 
lecting bills. The problem of unpaid 


Addressing members of the Customer Relations Committees Tuesday 
at Sheraton-Parke is J. E. Hevron, New Orleans Public Service, Ine. 


From left, R. C. Etheridge, W. H. Baugh, Jr., A. C. Herron, R. H. 
Miller represent Plant Accounting and Property Record Committees 


bills, he said, though as old as history, is 
still costing utilities sums reckoned j 
millions of dollars every year. At a lund 
eon of the plant accounting and prope 
records groups, W. H. Baugh, Jr., Mix 
igan Wisconsin Pipeline Co., talked @ 
“Continuing Record of Bondable Prop 
erty—How We Do It,” and R. C. Ether 
idge, Virginia Electric and Power 
talked on “Accounting for Utility Plas 
in Whole Dollars—How We Do It” > 
Depreciation accounting committed 
general accounting committees and @ 
ternal auditing committees held meetiti 
on Tuesday afternoon and Wednesda 
morning. 7 
P. K. Read, New York State Elec 
& Gas Corp., and W. G. Pilgrim, 7 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., sé 
as co-chairmen of the depreciation a 


counting group, A. T. Emmons, West 


Penn Power Co., and C. F. Mills, Phil 
delphia Electric Co., presided over the 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Largest conference in history of 
Industrial and Commercial Section held 






' $20 billion restaurant sales by 1960 





istoric New Orleans was the scene 
of the 1957 A. G. A. Sales Con- 
ference on Industrial and Commercial 
Gas April 16-18, in the Jung Hotel, 
Some 300 delegates and wives attended, 
making it the largest conference in the 
Section’s history. 
ing the conference on Tuesday, 
Commercial Gas Day, Tom Hampel, 
assistant chief research engineer of the 
A. G. A. Cleveland Laboratories, told 
the delegates, ‘“What’s New in Commer- 
cal Gas Cooking.” After reviewing 
some of the Laboratories’ activities, he 
said, “The restaurant industry is one of 
the most dynamic in the country. Its 
growth in the past few years has been 
omenal, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that this growth will continue. An 
industry-wide survey in 1954 showed a 
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mn Chairman J. R. Delaney, right, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
s George S. Dinwiddie, president, New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 
» Vice-president, Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., looks on 


projected restaurant sales volume of $16 
billion. Trends indicated $20 billion 
volume by 1960 and a $35 billion vol- 
ume by 1975. 

“Somebody is going to buy a lot of 
equipment in the next 20 years,” he 
continued, “‘and if the gas industry can 
produce the right kind of research today, 
it will lead to the right kind of saleable, 
competitive equipment tomorrow.” 

Referring to the Laboratories’ investi- 
gation of commercial gas appliance ther- 
mostats, Mr. Hampel said, “As so often 
happens, the quality of commercial ther- 
mostats improved during the several 
years required for this engineering study. 
The existence of the A. G. A. research 
program -was one factor which stimu- 
lated the development activity of the 
controls manufacturers. Consequently, it 


hes 
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seems that anyone interested in volume 
food service can profitably acquaint him- 
self with A. G. A. research developments 
and publications. It certainly will pay to 
keep up with the rapid new product de- 
velopments and equipment changes 
which will materially affect the produc- 
tion of commercial gas appliances now 
and for years to come.” 

In his paper on “Selling Top Quality 
Deck Ovens,” E. V. Fineran, the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Gas Light Co., described 
the new Martin deck oven in which heat 
attains much more circulation around the 
goods being baked due to a new muffle 
type oven design. None of the flue gases 
enter the baking space. Because of the 
muffle and unique design, he explained, 
the hot air circulates with rapidity and 
uniformity so that heat is transferred to 


Chester A. Stackpole, left, A. G. A. managing director, spoke on 
“Opportunity Unlimited’ followed by R. W. Elsasser, center, 
and Roy E. Wright, Section vice-chairman, Wednesday afternoon 
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the goods being baked more efficiently 
and moisture is removed faster. 

Harry Wilson, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., spoke on ‘‘Char-Gas Broiling.” 
Mr. Wilson gave a brief history of the 
development of this broiler and discussed 
the problems of excessive flames, grate 
life, clogging burners, uneven heat dis- 
tribution and venting which had been 
satisfactorily solved. He said, “Of ut- 
most importance is the fact that we 
should recognize these new broilers as an 
excellent means of combatting commer- 
cial electric cooking competition. Al- 
ready there must be restaurants which 
have been swayed to the use of gas cook- 
ing instead of electricity because of the 
importance of underfired gas char broil- 
ers in the operation of those restaurants. 





(L. to r.): E. V. Fineran, Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co.; Harry Wilson, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; and Tom Hampel, A. G. A. Laboratories, Cleveland 


“There is little question that these 
broilers are the very heart of the cooking 
operation in many eating establishments, 
particularly those doing short order 
work. We should keep in mind that our 
electric competition is particularly strong 
in these places. It is one thing to have 
this proven appliance available, but still 
another to make full use of it in carrying 
out our responsibilities as commercial 
sales managers. Are you capitalizing on 
its use as a means of protecting your 
cooking load ?” 

The morning session ended with the 
first showing of the A. G. A.-National 
Sanitation Foundation film, “How Clean 
Is Clean?” 

More and more cooperation is being 
sought between gas companies and 
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kitchen equipment dealers. To help im- 
plement this desire, J. V. Hirlehey, ex- 
ecutive director, Food Service Equipment 
Industry, Inc., Chicago, gave an address, 
“The Food Service Equipment Industry 
and You.” Mr. Hirlehey explained that 
the dealer knows something about heavy- 
duty cooking equipment but “‘does need 
the cooperation of you and your com- 
pany to see that the installations are cor- 
rect.” 

Continuing on the sales theme, Carl 
A. Schwirtz, The Gas Service Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., spoke on ‘How to Sell 
Gas Fryers.” He pointed out the salient 
points to be covered in stressing the su- 
periority of the gas fryer. He was fol- 
lowed by a live demonstration put on by 
L. Frank Moore, The Frymaster Corp., 


Shreveport. For this demonstration a gas 
and an electric fryer were hooked up, 
with large indicating thermometers con- 
nected to each fryer. By means of a 
switch, the temperatures in the different 
parts of the respective fry kettles were 
shown as they were heating, when a load 
was put into the fat; also shown was 
how fast heat was recovered. 

Following tradition, general session 
day was held on Wednesday. Formal 
greetings were extended by the host 
company in the person of George S. 
Dinwiddie, president, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc. As this 1957 conference 
was co-sponsored by the Southern Gas 
Association, its vice-president, Curtis M. 
Smith of Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co., also extended greetings. 





Commercial Gas Day featured speakers were Carl A. Schwitl, 
The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, and J. V. Hirlehey of Gi 
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Opening the general session, Dr. J. 
Lumpkin, of Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle 
Dallas, addressed the conference on "$e. 
lection and Training of Industrial ang 
Commercial Sales Representatives,” “By. 
ery alert sales executive will tell you tha 
one of his most difficult tasks is to hip 
competent men. Gas utilities share with 
the rest of industry in the greatest com, 
petition for qualified men we have ye 
known. At the present time there jg ap 
extraordinary shortage of sales map. 
power. While the supply of good me, 
appears to get shorter, the demand he 
comes more urgent. And there is no fore. 
seeable sign of a let-up,” he said. 

He went on to tell about the basic a. 
tributes required in the man needed for 
industrial or commercial gas selling ig 





great detail and also covered the requite- 
ments for engineers. “How can gas utili- 
ties go about recruiting the type of it- 
dustrial and commercial sales personnel 
we have been describing? If company 
managements keep in mind the challenge 
facing them in competitive selling, then 
it follows that the sales force needed to 
do the job must come from the preferred 
stock in the manpower market. This 
means that many gas utilities will need 
to become more competitive in a bid for § 
their share of high calibre sales person 
nel.” 

“Steam Turbine Gas Air Condition 
ing” was presented by Orbie Bostick 
chief industrial engineer, Atlanta (Ga) 
Gas Light Company. Through the use of 
charts and tables in his published paper, 
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Mr. Bostick carried his audience through 
this application step by step on a case 
history of an installation in his commu- 


Beeteding the morning session was 
the presentation of the GAMA PEP 
Prize Contest Awards. Prizes are pre- 
sented in three classifications for the sale 
of commercial cooking equipment. This 

rizes went to: 

Over 100,000 meters—Laclede Gas 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

25,000 to 100,000 meters—Piedmont 
Natural Gas Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Up to 25,000 meters—Framingham 
Division, Worcester (Mass.) Gas Light 
Company. a 

Another ceremony which is now a 
conference tradition is the presentation 
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of certificates of Life Membership in the 
Industrial and Commercial Hall of 
Flame. Receiving the coveted honor this 
year were: Andrew M. Bornhofen, An- 
etsberger Bros., Northbrook, Ill.; Rich- 
ard E. Crane, Elizabethtown Consoli- 





dated Gas Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; John T. 
Heilig, Savory Equipment, Inc., Newark, 
N. J.; John C. Huston, The Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Gas Co.; Herman Koester, Jr., 
W. Wirt Young & Associates, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. ; George W. Leidholdt, Cen- 
tral Indiana Gas Co., Muncie, Ind.; 
M. A. McClurg, Laclede Gas Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. E. McWilliams, The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; E. E. Magnuson, Eclipse Fuel En- 
gineering Co., Rockford, Ill.; R. E. 
Regan, Gas Consumers Service, New 
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papers were presented on Industrial Gas Day by (I. to r.) George E. 
Stonton T. Olinger, Edwin S. Mack, and George C. Bergtholdt 


York, N. Y.; John M. Robertson, Hous- 
ton (Texas) Natural Gas Corp.; Edgar 
A. Jahn, American Gas Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

Opening the general session in the 
afternoon, the managing director of 
A. G. A., C. S. Stackpole, addressed the 
conference on “The Gas Industry—Op- 
portunity Unlimited.” Mr. Stackpole re- 
viewed some of the A. G. A. programs, 
with special reference to “Playhouse 
90,” and spoke at length on gas air con- 
ditioning. The A. G. A. Seal of Ap- 
proval came in for favorable comment, 
and Mr. Stackpole quoted from Harper's 
magazine: ‘The whole problem could be 
solved by the automobile industry itself, 
with proper policing, and the example 
is not far to seek. No industry has done 


a finer job in promoting safety and relia- 
bility in its field than the American Gas 
Association. . . . By establishing rigor- 
ous safety standards, and granting the 
coveted A. G. A. label only to gas appli- 
ances which meet those standards, this 
industry has commendably compelled its 
designers to think of safety first and styl- 
ing second.” Mr. Stackpole concluded 
with, ‘I’m sure you'll agree that our in- 
dustry—the gas industry—today offers 
‘Opportunities Unlimited’; and the use 
of our product . . . is limited only by 
our imagination.” 

Robert W. Elsasser, management and 
economic analyst, explained in practical 
terms the economic situation of today and 
what to look for in drawing conclusions 
regarding the future of the gas industry. 


The session was closed with a paper 
by Robert C. Le May, Selas Corporation 
of America, on ‘Consumer-Sponsored 
Research.” It mentioned the inroads 
competitive fuels are making on the gas 
business because little time is spent on 
studying new applications for gas or de- 
veloping improved methods of present 
applications. He cited several instances 
where industrial firms did some research 
on their own and developed new and 
improved uses for gas, and mentioned 
the importance of customer research. 

On the last day, subjects pertinent to 
Industrial Gas Day were presented to the 
delegates. Opening the session with a 
paper on “Firing Open Hearths with 
Gas,” Stanton T. Olinger, The Cincin- 
nati Gas and Electric Co., told his audi- 








Dr. J. H. Lumpkin, left, Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle, Dallas, Texas, 
and Orbie Bostick, Atlanta (Ga.) Gas Light Co., presented papers 


ence the experience of his company in 
this phase of gas utilization. It is well 
known that most open-hearth steel fur- 
naces are oil-fired, but through educa- 
tion, steel mill operators have gradually 
been sold on using gas in various per- 
centages with oil. The amount of gas 
used in combination with oil is varied as 
the heat progresses. Then there are some 
steel producers using only gas with ex- 
cellent results as to quality of steel and at 
a satisfactory cost. 

The balance of the morning session 
was devoted to a panel discussion on 
“Selling Gas for Heat Treating,” with 
Arnold D. Spillman, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., moderator. The panel discussed 
different segments of heat treating. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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900 distribution men 
study cost reduction 








Mechanic training panel members were (I. to r.) Bryan Park, Randolph Whitfield, 
W. B. Haas, C. W. Woods, and K. G. Scantling. Mr. Haas is committee chairman 





Construction session: (seated |. to r.) R. G. Prosser, E. G. Watkins, C. P. 
Xenis. Standing: R. B. Allen, R. J. Detlefsen, E. Ungetheum, H. M. Blain 
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ee accounts of ways jp 
use time, money, and man 
most effectively were the highlight 
the annual A. G. A. Distribution Gp». 
ference, held in Houston, April 8-11, 
with approximately 900 in attendance, 

Nearly 4,000 of the 7,000 individu) 
A. G. A. members are enrolled in ty 
Operating Section, it was pointed Out by 
Section Vice-Chairman V. F. Biting 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co, ig, 
report on current activities. Projects of 
the Section now in progress or Prepan. 
tion, he said, include a national fey 
observation program to reduce costs jp 
customer service departments, surveys jp 
gather information on the latest . 
ing practices throughout the in 
and a number of other developments oj 
industry-wide interest. 

Distribution Committee Chairma 
E. F. Trunk, Laclede Gas Co., presided 
at the general session which opened the 
four-day conference. Bruce A. McCand. 
less, assistant managing director of 
A. G. A., spoke of the dynamic growth 
of the gas industry and explained hoy 
the Association is constantly 
its wide range of services for A. G. A 
members. A welcome from the Southem 
Gas Association was extended by Ric 
ard A. Puryear Jr., president of SGA 
and president of Alabama Gas Corp. 

A strong, centralized, straight-line 
transportation department was recom 
mended for utility company operations 
by G. F. Watters, executive vice-pres- 
dent of Niagara Mohawk Power Cor 
poration. 

Mr. Bittner presented service plaques 
to past chairmen of four Operating Se 
tion committees: Adrian E. Dible, 
Equitable Gas Co., Automotive ani 
Mobile Equipment Committee; N. ?. 
Pfeifer, Manufacturers Light and Het 
Co., Corrosion Committee; W. i 
Weber, Brooklyn Union Gas Co,, Gs 
tomer Service Committee; and F. Ht 
Bunnell, Consumers Power Co., Distt 
bution Committee. Scrolls were # 
nounced for 12 other men who lt 
served as chairmen of subcommittees. 

Three committee meetings were hell 
concurrently Monday afternoon. W. ¥. 
McCartney, East Ohio Gas Co., preside! § 
at a joint A. G. A.-Edison Electric Inst 
tute session on automotive and mobik 
equipment. J. E. Wallis, Detroit Edis 
Co., spoke on the necessity of adoptits 
a positive approach in driver trainidl 
for the variety of automotive equipme! 
operated by the typical utility compa. 
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Mr. McCartney served as moderator of 
a | on driver awards and penalties. 
Panelists were S. M. Foeller, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co.; C. S. Funk, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co.; 
G. A. Spencer, Detroit Edison Co.; and 
C. W. Woods, West Penn Power Co. 

R. G. Prosser, Milwaukee Gas Light 


Company, led a discussion on construc- - 


tion and maintenance, with E. G. Wat- 
kins, Consolidated Edison Co., serving 
as session chairman. Papers were pre- 
sented by H. M. Blain Jr., New Orleans 
Public Service ; C. P. Xenis, Consolidated 
Edison; Ellsworth Ungethuem, Milwau- 
kee Gas Light Co.; and R. J. Detlefsen, 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company. 

Monday afternoon’s program was 
rounded out by a metering session, with 
C. J. Sevey, Southern California Gas 
Co., as chairman. Protective coatings, 
meter proving equipment and a study 
of meter wash materials were among the 
subjects covered by George Schmitt, New 
Orleans Public Service; Robert J. Ott, 
Philadelphia Gas Works ; E. R. Gilmore, 
Lancaster Meter Parts Co.; and William 
Dunphy, Laclede Gas Company. 

The second general session was headed 
by H. S. Blanding, Consumers Power 
Co., and included talks on gas vents by 
Richard L. Stone, Metalbestos Division 
of William Wallace Co.; on paint by 
Joseph E. Rench, Napko Corp.; and 
H. T. Libby, British Columbia Electric 
Company. 

Concurrent with the general session, 
the second A. G. A.-EEI automotive and 
mobile equipment session was held un- 
der the chairmanship of J. L. Coyne, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation. 
Leading a discussion of design consider- 
ations for utility operations were V. 
Speece, White Motor Co.; Linn Edsall, 
Philadelphia Electric Co.; H. L. Allen, 
Florida Light and Power Co.; P. J. 
Bardeen, Wisconsin Electric Power Co.; 
and H. J. Wurth, Commonwealth Serv- 
ices, Inc. 

A customer service luncheon program 
on Tuesday, with H. S. Blanding pre- 
siding, included H. W. Scott of A. G. A. 
Laboratories on “The Follow-Through 
on Appliance Approvals” and talks on 
“Modern Methods of Service Request 
Dispatching” by W. E. Von Almen, 
Southern California Gas Co.; Weir Gil- 
liss Jr., Washington Gas Light Co.; and 
J. L. Joachim, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company. 

Sessions Tuesday afternoon centered 
around corrosion, distribution design and 
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Discussing metering problems were (front |. to r.): J. W. Chrisman, H. R. 
Stauffer, A. W. Rauth. Rear (I. to r.): James Webb, C. J. Sevey, H. V. Beck 





Customer service (seated |. to r.): L. G. Ranta, P. W. Kraemer and H. S. 
Blanding. (Standing |. to r.): J. H. Dennis, E. J. Ferguson, and J. J. Gagen 
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Corrosion session leaders (seated |. to r.): C. L. Woody, C. A. Erickson, 
and A. W. Peabody. Standing (I. to r.) is J. A. Holloway and Paul Hoy 
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Distribution and development: front, L. C. Rohret, left, and G. |. Crossman. 
Rear (I. to r.), L. C. Menkes, R. E. Burrell, J. S. Janssen, M. Anuskiewicz 





V. F. Bittner, left, awards plaques to four past operating section committee 
chairmen. (L. to r.): A. E. Dible, N. P. Peifer, W. H. Weber, F. H. Bunnell 





Taking the speakers platform at the opening session were (I. to r.): E. F. 
Trunk, Bruce McCandless, V. F. Bittner, G. F. Watters. Mr. Trunk presided 
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development, and automotive and mp. 
bile equipment. C. A. Erickson, Peoples 
Natural Gas Co., presided at the cop. 
sion session. The ABC's of corrosion 
were discussed by A. W. P 
Ebasco Services, and a panel on under. 
ground corrosion featured Paul 
Dayton Power and Light Co.; ¢ L 
Woody, United Gas Corp.; and J, 4 
Holloway, Houston Pipe Line Company, 

Michael Anuskiewicz Jr., Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, headed the design 
and development session, which included 
presentations on telemetering and gy 
pervisory control for centralized gas dis 
patching, audio tone controls, design of 
mains under streams and rivers, and fae. 
tors affecting unaccounted-for gas, Speake 
ers were Robert E. Burrell, Foxboro (,: 
L. C. Menkes, Hammarlund Manufye. 
turing Co.; J. S. Janssen, New Orleans 
Public Service Co.; G. I. Crossman, 
Northern Illinois Gas Co.; and L, € 
Rohret, Middle West Service Company, 

Mechanic training was explored g 
length in the automotive and mobile 
equipment session with W. B. Hass 
Northern Natural Gas Co., serving a 
moderator of a panel which included 
K. G. Scantling, Duquesne Light G,; 
C. W. Woods, West Penn Power Co; 
Bryan Park, Iowa-Illinois Gas and Elec 
tric Co.; and Randolph Whitfield, Geor. 
gia Power Company. 

The final general session of the confer. 
ence was held Wednesday morning with 
O. W. Wade, Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp., as chairman. Speakers were 
William C. McDonnell, Southern Cali 
fornia Gas Co., on quality control for 
meter shop operations; Dr. Paul M. EL 
liott, U. S. Rubber Co., on thermoplastic 
materials for pipe; Dr. Norman Hacker. 
man, University of Texas, on vapor 
phase corrosion inhibition; and J. ¥. 
Turpish, Atlanta Gas Light Co., and 
R. D. Pruitt, Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility, on factors to consider in selec 
ing customer service vehicles. 

Randolph Whitfield presided at 4 
Wednesday morning automotive and mo 
bile equipment session which took 
vehicular legislative problems, fout 
wheel drive applications, and experiente 
with tubeless tires. These subjects wert 
discussed, in the order named, by Heny 
Jennings, Fleet Owner Magazine; F.2 
Raglin, Public Service Company of Gi 
orado; and Warren A. Taussig, Burling 
ton Truck Lines. 

Proposals for a national field obser 
tion program designed to decrease the 
volume of service calls and impr 
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features of all gas appliances and devices 
were discussed at a customer service 
luncheon session. H. S. Blanding, chair- 
man of the session, called on reports 
from Paul W. Kraemer, Minneapolis 
Gas Co.; E. J. Ferguson, Equitable Gas 
(».; L. G. Ranta, Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co.; and J. H. Dennis, Long Is- 
land Lighting Company. A report on 
uniform reporting of customer service 
costs was made by J. J. Gagen, Consoli- 
dated Edison Company. 

Four committee sessions were held 
Wednesday afternoon. Adrian Dible, as 
chairman of the automotive and mo- 
bile equipment meeting, presented Leo 
Solyntjes, Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co.; C. B. DeHuff, Socony 
Mobile Oil Co. ; and Robert B. Blizzard, 
Textron, Inc. They spoke, respectively, 
on teflective paint, electronic engine an- 
alyzers, and high-cycle electric tools. 

The metering group, with A. W. 
Rauth, Consumers Power Co., as chair- 
man, heard papers on meter purchase 
specifications, repair costs and shop op- 
erations by Ane Webb, Consolidated 
Edison Co.; H. R. Stauffer, Kansas-Ne- 
braska Natural Gas Co. ; and H. V. Beck, 
American Meter Company. C. J. Sevey 
conducted an open forum on metering 


problems. 

A report on the work of the A. G. A. 
Corrosion Committee was given by 
O. W. Wade in another session, at 
which V. A. Dalton, Long Island Light- 
ing Co., was chairman, Hugh L. Hamil- 
ton, A. V. Smith Engineering Co., was 
moderator of a panel on aboveground 
corrosion. Panelists included E. W. 
Oakes, Clemtex Ltd.; George Schmitt, 
New Orleans Public Service; Dr. H. C. 
O’Brien Jr., Royston Laboratories; Dr. 
W. F. Fair Jr., Koppers Co.; and J. E. 
Rench. 


New practices studied 


C. D. Taft, The Gas Service Co., pre- 
sided at a construction and maintenance 
session at which D. R. MacCollum, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., headed 
a discussion of new distribution prac- 
tices. Participants included Frank Sisca, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp.; Alvin 
Singer, The Gas Service Co.; George 
Matthews and John Bogdanowski, Con- 
solidated Edison; Elmer Henson, Nash- 
ville Gas Co.; L. A. McElwee and T. W. 
Scott, United Gas Corp.; Gene Proper, 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Co.; 
Leonard Orlando, Philadelphia Gas 


Works; and Robert Alexander, Cincin- 
nati Gas and Electric Company. 

The Subcommittee on Distribution 
Design and Development met as the 
conference neared its close Thursday 
morning, with M. S. David, Boston Gas 
Co., as chairman. Permanent record map 
systems were discussed by Robert Mar- 
ples, Consolidated Edison Co.; H. C. 
Missimer and John Zimmerman, Phila- 
delphia Gas Works; and Robert D. 
Pomeroy, Southern California Gas Com- 
pany. Computers and analyzers were ex- 
plored by C. G. Wilson, D. V. Kniebes 
and R. T. Ellington, Institute of Gas 
Technology; B. E. Hunt, Illinois Power 
Co.; and H. B. Woodward, Ohio Gas 
Fuel Company. 

A brief report meeting was held by 
the Corrosion Committee with C. L. 
Woody, United Gas Corp., presiding. 
The Automotive and Mobile Equipment 
Subcommittee, headed by D. K. Wilson, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., and R. E. 
Hamel, Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., also held a report meeting. 

Next year’s Distribution Conference 
will be combined with the Production 
and Transmission Conferences, May 5-9, 
at the Hotel Roosevelt and Hotel Com- 
modore in New York. 





Standard pipeline crossings sought 


major step to develop a standard for 
A pipeline crossings eliminating the 
present difficulty caused by many and 
vatied specifications has been announced 
by a Committee on Pipeline Under 
Crossings of Railroads and Highways. 
Twenty-five engineers make up the com- 
mittee. 

Set up by the recently established 
Pipeline Division of the American So- 
ety of Civil Engineers, the committee 
includes representatives of railroads, the 
U. §. Bureau of Public Roads, the Fed- 
tral Power Commission, pipeline groups, 
gas and petroleum organizations and 


Chairman J. E. Thompson, Chicago, 
supetintendent of construction for the 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of Amer- 
ica, said that the committee’s first task 
is “to recommend a standard specifica- 
tion for pipeline under crossings of rail- 
toads and highways.” 

Committee members represent gas, oil, 
products, pipeline companies, railroads, 
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the American Gas Association, the 
American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, Federal Power Commission, 
American Standards Association, Sub- 
committee 8, Bureau of Public Roads, 
State Highway Departments, Toll Road 
Authorities, American Concrete Pressure 
Pipe Association, lowa Commerce Com- 
mission, American Petroleum Institute, 
Southern Gas Association, and others. 


Need is more urgent 


“The need for a standard for pipe- 
line crossings for highways and ail- 
roads,” Mr. Thompson said, “has be- 
come more urgent as longer and larger 
diameter pipelines are built. They cross 
hundreds of different state and local 
highways as well as railroads with a sin- 
gle pipeline. One division of a railroad 
may have, and sometimes does have, dif- 
ferent specifications for the same class of 
road as another division, and many 
highways are adopting codes which vary 


for the same class of construction.” 

Mr. Thompson added that with the 
many different specifications now in use, 
it has been increasingly difficult for pipe- 
line companies to obtain the proper ma- 
terials and design for each individual 
condition since pipeline materials often 
must be ordered two years in advance of 
construction and many times before 
crossing permit data is available. 

“It is believed,” he said, “that a prop- 
erly developed standard could greatly 
facilitate the issuance of permits of rail- 
roads and highways, thus cutting down 
the volumes of correspondence often 
necessaty for a single pipeline crossing. 
It will assure the railroad or highway de- 
partment of a safe, well-engineered 
crossing.” 

A tentative specification prepared by 
the committee will be submitted to the 
American Standards Association, and if 
approved, will be adopted as a standard 
code for pipeline under crossings of 
railroads and highways. 
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Boston Gas is host to teachers 








Miss Susan Mack, home service director, and assistants tell 
science teachers about Boston Gas Company's new gas range 


oston Gas Company was host to more 
than 140 science teachers of the 
junior and senior high schools of Boston 
on March 14. The meeting, first of its 
kind held by Boston Gas, enabled the 
company to explain the aims and func- 
tions of the American Gas Association 
Educational Service Program and to ac- 
quaint the teachers with the role played by 
the company in the community it serves. 
Earl H. Eacker, Boston Gas president, 
told the group that the gas industry for 


many years has engaged in various tech- : 


nical and educational undertakings, re- 
sulting in a growth of knowledge for 
gas companies, manufacturers of gas ap- 
pliances and the customer. To illustrate, 
he briefly explained the work done in the 
A. G. A. Laboratories in Cleveland and 
Los Angeles, as well as the advanced 
technical courses offered at the Institute 
of Gas Technology in Chicago. 

He added that technical groups, such 
as the gas industry, are aware of the 
need for better science education for 
our youth and for this reason, the gas 
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industry has a real interest in the field of 
education. 

M. F. Knoy, assistant vice-president 
and chief technical engineer, discussed 
the origin of manufactured gases and of 
natural gas and gases used at various 
times in the Boston area. 

J. J. Quinn, chairman of the A. G. A. 
Educational Service Committee, pointed 
out that a survey of school textbooks 
showed a surprising lack of information 
about the gas industry. He said that 
schools are increasingly dependent upon 
such materials supplied by private in- 
dustry for up-to-date facts about our 
changing world. 

Because of this situation, Mr. Quinn 
explained, the gas industry was asked if 
it would aid in supplying materials about 
the industry suitable for school use. To 
accomplish this, the A. G. A. set up an 
Educational Service Committee. The 
scope established is simple: 

To provide a favorable climate for gas 
and gas appliances among school officials 
and students. 


Professor Elbert C. Weaver, A. G. A. Educational Service 
Committee Consultant, 
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performed several experiments 


To provide information about the gas 
industry which is factual, informative 
and in good taste so that it will be a 
cepted as a valued industry contribution 
to the school curriculum. 

All materials are prepared under the 
direction of the A. G. A. Educational 
Service Committee and are the results of 
careful study, and much deliberation 
Each is written by special consultants 
who are actively engaged in the teach 
ing profession. 

Professor Elbert C. Weaver, consultant 
for the A. G. A. Educational Service 
Committee, professor at Phillips Acid 
emy, and author of the booklets Experi 
ments with Gas and Advanced Exper 
ments with Gas, demonstrated sevetil 
combustion principles and temperatuft 
effects on the speed of chemical reactions 
The teachers were impressed by the fad 
that this can be performed in any average 
classroom or laboratory by using equip 
ment usually found in such places, ad 
therefore does not require any expensité 
equipment or large amount of materials 
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Househeating 


(Continued from page 10) 


tial customers (equivalent to about 19 
per cent of all households served by the 
industry) which still had in effect some 
restrictions on new heating installations. 
Last year there were 61 utilities, serving 
67 million families who were in a simi- 
lar position. Increasing supplies of gas 
and greater utilization of underground 
storage facilities have been responsible 
Yor this improvement; it is expected that 
he frequency of restrictions will be fur- 
her reduced in the near future. 
Data shown in this survey represent 
stry totals based upon reports re- 
~gaved from 334 companies serving 24.8 











million residential gas users throughout 
the nation, equivalent to 94 per cent of 
the industry. Utilities were requested to 
indicate the ultimate potential for gas 
househeating among their existing resi- 
dential users. Many such customers oc- 
cupy units in multi-family structures, 
generally served by one central heating 
unit, which are considered to be either 
physically not adaptable to gas heating, 
or in which even the most favorable pro- 
spective gas price would still be suffi- 
ciently disadvantageous to anticipate its 
use. 

Data relating to potential heating cus- 
tomers reflect these two limiting factors 
and furthermore they exclude the poten- 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL CUSTOMERS OF 
COMPANIES REPORTING GAS 
HEATING RESTRICTIONS 


1950-1956* 

Residential Proportion 

Customers of industry 
Year (millions) Reporting 
1950 9.5 90% 
1951 11.2 92 
1952 10.2 93 
1953 9.1 92 
1955* 6.7 92 
1956 5.3 94 


* Data for ‘54 not available. 


tial market to be created by new construc- 
tion in the future, and by the initiation of 
gas service in existing housing not cur- 
rently using gas for any purpose. 














les conference 
4 (Continued from page 29) 


denry S. Arnold, F. J. Evans Engi- 
ering Co., spoke on “Standard Rated 
maces.” He stated that some 7,000 
lalworking plants do heat treating, 
ich obviously creates a vast market 
fequipment to do the work. He went 
f to say, “Our customers are not inter- 
"ested in how gas looks, tastes, or smells, 
“and they are only slightly interested in 
how or why it might burn. Our cus- 
tomers are interested in the carbon con- 
tent of the atmosphere created by gas 
and its diffusion in their product pro- 
duced in a heat-treating furnace, in the 
appearance of the surface of the steel, 
the result of the furnace atmosphere, and 
the metallurgical and heat treating proc- 
esses which will convert that piece of 
steel into a useful and money-making 
product. If the utilization of gas is sold 
at its true value, we must think less of 
the low cost of gas as a fuel and think 
more of the benefits of properly designed 
fuel-fired equipment in terms of quality, 
capacity, and labor efficiency.” 

Herbert Nash, Southern California 
Gas Co., spoke on heat treating as prac- 
ticed in the territory served by his com- 
pany. Mr. Nash substituted on the panel 
for C. T. Dierker, who was unable to 
attend. 

_ “Furnace Atmospheres for Heat Treat- 
ing” was the title of the discussion by 
E. J. Funk Jr., The C. M. Kemp Manu- 
facturing Co., Baltimore. He stated that 
heating in preparation for forging is 
meeting new high standards of speed 
and accuracy to keep up with ultra-mod- 
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ern automatic machines. Mr. Funk went 
on to talk about the various atmospheres 
that could be produced for the purposes 
of protection and to impart desired met- 
allurgical characteristics to metals in heat 
treating. These included reducing gases, 
endothermic and exothermic gases and 
nitrogen atmosphere, the latter being 
used to anneal and normalize medium 
and high carbon steels and as a protec- 
tive blanket for certain foodstuffs, espe- 
cially alfalfa for stock feed. 

“Automation in Heat Treating with 
Gas” was discussed by F. C. Schaefer, 
American Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J. He described several of the auto- 
matic heat-treating machines made by his 
company that would fit right into pro- 
duction lines. He said, “In the heat- 
treating field, however, as most of us 
know it, automation means consistent, 
uniform, high quality heat treating with 
an absolute minimum of manual labor, 
avoiding as much as possible the inevi- 
table faults in human judgment of loads, 
times and temperatures.” Mr. Schaefer 
then went on to describe the various 
methods of feeding furnaces automati- 
cally and which could be adapted to 
many sizes and shapes of parts to be 
treated. 

Another paper on heat treating was 
presented before the panel by A. D. 
Wilcox, Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., 
Rockford, Illinois. Mr. Wilcox dis- 
cussed burners and other applications of 
equipment made by his company. 

R. H. Murray, assistant secretary of 
the Section, presented a paper on “Sell- 
ing Gas for Heat Treatment of the Light 
Alloys.”” He spoke about heat treating 


aluminum and magnesium in direct gas- 
fired furnaces. Much of the paper was on 
the specific heat treating of castings of 
these two metals and their alloys. 

In the concluding afternoon session 
Edwin S. Mack, Signal Mountain, Tenn., 
pointed out the multitude of applica- 
tions possible with the Schwank infra- 
red burner. This burner is rapidly be- 
coming popular to heat outdoor areas 
such as drive-in snack bars and open air 
restaurants. 

“In promoting the sale and use of gas 
for industrial heating and processing ap- 
plications the gas utilization engineer 
and the equipment supplier must coop- 
erate fully in order to achieve the results 
desired.” This was the theme of a paper 
by George E. Marble, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Detroit, entitled “Utility 
and Gas Equipment Supplier, Coopera- 
tive Programs.”” He set forth the essen- 
tials of such a program, the .responsi- 
bilities of the equipment supplier and 
utility, utility policies that influence pro- 
cedures, and advantages of cooperation. 

Closing the conference was a discus- 
sion on boiler burners and controls by 
George C. Bergtholdt, The Webster En- 
gineering Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma. With 
a series of slides, he informed the dele- 
gates on many types of boiler installa- 
tions and conversions that could be made 
without affecting the equipment of 
standby fuels. 

On the day preceding the conference, 
meetings of the commercial gas com- 
mittees were held and on the day after, 
the Metals Committee and the Industrial 
Processing Committee met together with 
their several subcommittees. 
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Place in the sun 
(Continued from page 8) 


better product and more efficient service 
through research. These are some of the 
objectives toward which the efforts of the 
industry’s successful PAR Program, now 
engaged in its 13th year of coordinated 
activities for the benefit of all segments 
of the gas industry, are directed. 

And we of A. G. A. are justifiably 
proud of the splendid spirit of teamwork 
which is represented in the millions of 
dollars and the countless industry man- 
power hours which have been invested 
in the PAR Plan. 

Effective advertising and promotion 
have been developed in a true sense of 
intelligent cooperation. The gas industry 
has moved forward in the public eye 
through extensive advertising in national 
magazines and newspapers—and most 
recently on millions of television screens. 
Our promotion activities are striving 
constantly to provide valuable sales tools 
for use at the local level, in addition to 
giving increasing attention to the Mrs. 
America contest, participation in top na- 
tional trade exhibitions, greater emphasis 
on the school education program and 
many more such notable projects. 

Special mention must be given here to 
our venture into national television. Our 
television program “Playhouse 90,” ac- 
cording to the latest surveys, is seen in 11 
million homes every week—and 19 mil- 
lion different homes every month. It 
staggers the imagination to attempt to 
estimate the number of showrooms and 
the amount of time and money that 
would be required to otherwise contact 
the vast audience which we reach 
through the medium of our television 
program. 

“Playhouse 90” has received a won- 
derful reception and from the standpoint 
of sales, growth and prestige, we could 
not have selected a better medium of ex- 
pression. I know we were all thrilled 
when our committee’s choice of this pro- 
gram to launch our entry into the great 





Annual convention 


HE Natural Gas and Petroleum Association 

of Canada will hold its 31st annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel London, London, Ont., May 
30-31. Business sessions where reports will be 
presented and practical problems will be dis- 
cussed are scheduled for the evening of May 
30, and the morning and afternoon of May 31. 
On the afternoon of May 30, a golf tourna- 
ment will be held; non-golfers will go on a 
tour of Vanadium-Alloys Steel and Kellog 
Company. 
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advertising medium, was so emphatically 
justified when “Playhouse 90” almost 
made a clean sweep of the “Emmy” 
awards. Six of these merit awards by that 
critical body, the Academy of Television 
Arts & Sciences, went to ‘‘Playhouse 90” 
—including: 

The Best Single Program of the Year 
(“Requiem for a Heavyweight’) ; 

The best new series program ; 

The best actor (Jack Palance) for a 
single performance ; 

The best writer; 

The best director; 

The best art director. 


Naturally, many “‘outsiders” are tak- 
ing notice and are expressing sentiments 
similar to those of a prominent banker 
who told Chet Stackpole: “This is one of 
the best things your industry has ever 
done and its shows that you are truly op- 
timistic about your future!” Millions of 
American families, without stirring from 
their homes, are watching Jive demon- 
strations of modern automatic gas appli- 
ances which are as new as tomorrow! 


Doing what is right 


As for the very important matter of 
public relations—which is merely “doing 
what is right and letting people know 
about it”—we all realize that public at- 
titudes often can make or break a busi- 
ness. Winning and keeping public 
confidence and understanding in the 
communities we serve can be accom- 
plished only by accepting and exercising 
the dignified obligation of good citizen- 
ship. This means active and effective 
participation in community efforts. It 
means a constant effort to improve the 
prosperity and stature of the community. 

Let me emphasize that I am thinking 
in terms of each individual company 
when I speak of the necessity for gaining 
and keeping solid public support. Each 
company within the A. G. A. is a vital 
link in the long, strong chain which 
binds us together for our mutual welfare. 

Management in the gas industry must 
continue to give alert, organized atten- 
tion to its public relations. The major ob- 
jectives of such a program include the 
building of a sympathetic public under- 
standing of the industry’s problems, par- 
ticularly the need for fair rates and fran- 
chises ; winning greater public acceptance 
of the advantages of modern gas utility 
service; developing an informed and co- 
operative press; attracting employees of 
high calibre and encouraging invest- 


ments in gas industry securities. 

The PAR Public Information Pro. 
gram is, in my opinion, filling a real nee 
in furnishing, to the industry, valuabj. 
information for employees, stockholders 
customers and the public. 

Every climber meets obstacles on the 
way to the top—one of ours is the de 
termined efforts of competitive fuels tp 
usurp our place in the sun. Now, fp 
one who thinks there’s nothing w, 
with having competition—and plenty of 
it. Actually, our American free enterprise 
system cannot function without it, Jf, 
the life-blood of business—bringing 
with it inventions and improvements, 
is a healthy challenge—not only to the 
gas utilities—but also to our allies, the 
appliance manufacturers. 

No one doubts that we have the com. 
petition—so the question is what do we 
do about it? 

I feel sure that this group knows full 
well what good, stiff competition calls 
for. No letting down or slackening of ef. 
fort but renewed and redoubled thought 
and intelligent action. Action by the 


manufacturers in continuing to improve : 


their products as to performance, appear. 
ance and modernity. Action by all of us 
in doing a better job locally and nation. 
ally of selling—Selling the public on 
our industry—our appliances and our 
product. But—in meeting the challenge 
of competition, let us make no sacrifices 
that will endanger our place in the sun— 
or even give us an uncomfortable case of 
sunburn! 

Let us, in keeping our place in the sun 
never fail to keep in mind the funds 
mental objectives of our industry: 


To provide the best possible service at 
fair rates; 

To conduct our business as to deserve 
public confidence ; 

To aid in activities for building the 
communities we serve; 

To train and develop our employees; 

To maintain our faith in the future of 
our country ; 

To maintain our faith in the progres 
of our industry ; 

And to stress the sale of our wortly 
product. 


These are the principles by which ¥ 
in the gas industry must steer a stead) 
course. These are the principles whid 
will enable us to meet each new challenge 
and to grasp each new opportunity. 

These are the principles which wil 
help us keep our place in the sun! 
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Facts and Figures 


(Continued from page 20) 


from a year ago. 

Automatic gas clothes dryers shipped 
during February totaled 37,400 units 
down 11.9 per cent from a year ago, 
while electric clothes dryer shipments of 
77,100 units were off 27.3 pet cent from 
February of last year. 

Gas appliance data relate to manu- 
facturers’ shipments by the entire in- 
dustry compiled by the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association. Industry- 
wide electric appliance statistics are 
based on data compiled by the National 
Flectrical Manufacturers Association and 
ae reprinted by GAMA in its releases. 
Data relating to oil-fired burner installa- 
tions are compiled by Fue] Oil and Oil 





Heat. Data on both gas and electric dryer 
shipments are released regularly by the 
American Home Laundry Manufacturers 
Association. 

Total sales of the gas utility and pipe- 
line industry to ultimate consumers dur- 
ing February 1957 amounted to 8,260 
million therms, an increase of 7.6 per 
cent over sales of 7,678 million therms 
in February of last year. Sales for the 
month were the highest on record. Ac- 
counting for this increased use of gas 
was the fact that there were 16.7 million 
homes heated with gas in the current 
month as compared to the 15.4 million 
in last year. Because of the prevalence of 
cycle billing among most of the larger 
gas utilities, the current month’s sales 
reflect a portion of the deliveries actu- 
ally made in January. Thus with the in- 


creased househeating saturation coupled 
with the colder weather experienced in 
the latter part of January 1957, sales hit 
their new all-time high. Sales of gas to 
industrial users were up approximately 
6.5 per cent. Industrial production, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve Board 
index remained unchanged at 146 
(1947-1949 = 100) reported in Janu- 
ary 1957, up 2.1 per cent over February 
of last year. The Association’s February 
index of gas utility and pipeline sales is 
236.0 (1947-1949 = 100). 

During the 12 months ending Feb. 
28, 1957, total utility and pipeline sales 
of gas aggregated 72,719 million therms, 
equivalent to an increase of 6.7 per cent 
over the 68,165 million therms con- 
sumed in the 12 months ending Feb. 29, 
1956. 





Accounting conference___ 
(Continued from page 26) 


general accounting sessions. R. E. Tate, 
Kansas Gas and Electric Co., and H. G. 
Lochbaum, Consolidated Natural Gas 
Co. were co-chairmen for internal au- 
diting. 

Among the papers on depreciation 
was a discussion of how to calculate de- 
preciation on nuclear power reactors, a 
problem which a growing number of 
utility companies may soon face, by 
M. R. Scharff, consultant. W. H. Caunt, 
Jt, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
talked on the use of computing machines 
in depreciation calculations. 

The general accounting sessions in- 
cluded a panel discussion and papers on 
new accounting developments, inventory 
control, and operating budgets, J. P. 
Bromley, Consumers Power Co., in a 
paper on possible uses of electronic data 
processing, described an imaginary coun- 
tty which he called “Edpa’” (Electronic 
Data Processing Applications). Much of 


this strange land, Bromley said, is still 
terra incognita. 

Electronics and internal auditing was 
the subject of a panel discussion, moder- 
ated by H. G. Lochbaum. Papers given 
were on “The Internal Auditor—Friend 
or Foe” and “Internal Auditing Per- 
formance Comparisons.” A “buzz” ses- 
sion on Wednesday was moderated by 
R. E. Tate. 

Three single sessions were held on 
Wednesday. The customer activities 
group held a panel discussion on ‘Facts 
and Friction,” moderated by T. J. Peter- 
son, The Detroit Edison Co., B. J. Mc- 
Millen, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co., and A. W. Merchant, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., were co-chair- 
men. A paper covered the subject of 
punched card use in meter order routine. 

A taxation accounting committees 
meeting, presided over by R. J. Van Ess, 
Consumers Power Co., and J. R. Weger, 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., heard 
papers on “The Annual Merry-Go- 
Round of Tax Legislation and Regula- 


tion,” on economic depreciation in util- 
ities, court decisions on taxes, and the 
subject of taxes on income realized by 
debt retirement. 

The topic of electronics in accounting 
held the wind-up place in the program, a 
luncheon meeting on Wednesday. The 
electronic accounting machines develop- 
ment committees heard reports from 
members of the Harvard Research Proj- 
ect, presided over by Dr. Howard H. 
Aiken, Harvard University Computation 
Laboratory. R. W. Britt, Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co., reported on utility com- 
panies now using electronic equipment 
in accounting, and described their ex- 
periences. Mr. Britt and E. T. White, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., were 
co-chairmen. 

Social high spot of the conference was 
a banquet on Tuesday evening held in 
the Sheraton-Park ballroom, and at- 
tended by the delegates and wives. 

The next annual accounting confer- 
ence will be held in Houston, Texas, 
April 14-16, 1958. 





Copies of 18 proposed standards now available from A.G.A. 


TTHE 69TH MEETING of the American 
Standards Association Sectional Commit- 
tee, Project Z21, A. G. A. Approval Require- 
ments meeting was held March 19 at the 
A. G. A. Laboratories. At the meeting, re- 
visions and additions to 18 of the current 
American Standards for gas appliances and 
accessories were adopted. 
These proposed standards are now avail- 
in typewritten form from the A. G. A. 
iememnieies Titles and prices are as fol- 
Ws. 


Central Heating Appliances: Vol. I, Boil- 
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ers (Addenda Z21.13.1a), 25 cents; Vol. II, 
Furnaces (Addenda Z21.13.2a), 40 cents; Vol. 
III, Floor Furnaces (Addenda Z21.13.3a), 25 
cents; Vol, IV, Recessed Heaters (Addenda 
Z21.13.4b), 25 cents. 

Domestic Ranges: Vol. I, Free-Standing 
Units (Addenda Z21.1.1a), 40 cents; Vol. 
II, Built-In Domestic Cooking Units (Ad- 
denda Z21.1.2a), 40 cents. 

Water Heaters: Vol. I, Water Heaters 
(Addenda Z21.10.1a), 40 cents; Vol. II, 
Side-Arm Types (Addenda Z21.10.2a), 10 
cents. 


Clothes Dryers (Addenda Z21.5a), 10 
cents. Room Heaters (Addenda Z21.11a), 25 
cents. Duct Furnaces (Addenda Z21.34b), 
25 cents. Hotel and Restaurant Ranges (Ad- 
denda Z21.3a), 25 cents. Deep Fat Fryers 
(Addenda Z21.27b), 10 cents. Portable Bak- 
ing Ovens (Addenda Z21.28a), 25 cents. 
Counter Appliances (Addenda Z21.31a), 25 
cents. Unit Heaters (Complete Text Z21.16), 
50 cents. Listing Requirements for Range 
Conversion Burners (Complete Text Z21.39), 
50 cents. Installation of Range Conversion 
Burners (Complete Text Z21.38), 25 cents. 
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Titel Us igy 
news. 


Maryland utility group holds annual conference, 


E bais Maryland Utilities Association held its 
annual business conference at the Baltimore 
Hotel in Baltimore, Md., April 12. The group 
elected Robert W. Wilson of the Potomac 
Electric Power Company as president. Other 
officers elected are Robert C. Carder of Poto- 
mac Edison Co., first vice-president; Austin E. 
Penn of Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., second 
vice-president; Raymond C. Brehaut, treas- 

















Equitable opens line 


| acne pec JAMES H. MARKS 
turned the gate valve that opened Equitable 
Gas Company's new $1.5 million Delmont 
pipeline at Peterman’s Corner, Penn Township, 
Pa., recently. The 18-mile line will feed gas 
northward to Oakmont, Verona, and com- 
munities along the Allegheny River. It connects 
with the Texas Eastern Transmission Corpo- 
ration’s 30-inch line from the Southwest which 
passes near Delmont. The 16-inch high- 
pressure line is part of a general $9 million 
Equitable system improvement expenditure for 
1957. 


urer; and Robert L. Smith, secretary. 

C. Oscar Berry, general counsel of Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company and outgoing presi- 
dent of MUA, reported on the organization's 
activities during the past year. 

Other speakers and their topics were: Austin 
L. Roberts Jr. of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, on 
“Utility Regulation—Its Purpose, Problems, 





PG&E taxes highest 


(eee? largest property taxpayer 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., last month 
made final payments on its 1956-1957 Jocgi 
property tax bills. The $50,413,000 total j, 
the largest property tax bill ever paid in Cay 
fornia. The record amount has been distributed 
among 197 California cities, 49 counties, and 
more than 3,300 towns and districts, 
Increases in almost all major Classifications 
brought PG&E's total tax bill for 1956 to , 
record $125.9 million, highest figure in the 
company’s history. This exceeds 1955, the 
previous record year, by $5.5 million. 


elects Wilson 


and Prospects” ; Edward R. Trapnell of Bozelj 
& Jacobs, on “Atomic Power—Where Do We 
Stand and Where Are We Going?” ; Lawrengs 
L. Ellis of Booz, Allen, & Hamilton, on “De. 
veloping the E.Q. of Your Organization,” 

About 500 members and guests attended the 
annual dinner which closed the conference 
Speaker of the evening was Thurman Sensing 
of Southern States Industrial Council. 


Penn State to award scholarships to fuel technology freshmen 


S PART OF a long-range program to attract 
top-flight people to the fuel industry, Penn- 
sylvania State University will award scholar- 
ships to promising freshmen planning to enter 
that university's fuel technology department in 
September. The department, which trains stu- 
dents in the utilization of fuels for both com- 
bustion and non-fuel uses, offers a variety of 
courses particularly related to the gas industry. 


Among these are the conversion of liquid and 
solid fuels to gaseous fuels, gaseous combus- 
tion, and chemicals from fuels. 

This will be the second year of the scholar- 
ship program. Last year freshman scholarships 
—ranging from $500 to $1,000 a year—were 
awarded to seven high school graduates. An- 
nouncements of these scholarships drew 18 
freshmen to the fuel technology course as com- 


pared with the average enrollment of three g 
year. 

At the end of their first semester, these 1g 
earned marks considerably higher than the 
average Penn State student. Scholarship donors 
met all the members of this freshman class to 
discuss the students’ future in the fuels ip. 
dustry, and made arrangements for summer 
employment for all the scholarship holders, 


Brooklyn Union sponsors televised cook-off for teenagers 


Proud winners of teenage cooking contest sponsored by Brooklyn Union and Caloric are Anne Axt- 
maan, removing chicken casserole from range, and Mary Anne Burke, standing between Julia Meade 
(1.) and Alice Herlihy, who was mistress of ceremonies. The girls won U.S. Savings Bonds, Caloric ranges 
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VER 2,000 teenagers attended the teleyi- 
sion cooking spectacular sponsored by 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company and the Ca 
loric Appliance Corporation on April 6, and 
held at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The 
event was the climax of Dione Lucas’ “Teen. 
age Cooking Club,” a weekly cooking series 
over WPIX-TV sponsored by Brooklyn 
Union. 

Almost 200 teenagers participated in the 
event which surrounded the cooking compe 
tition among 36 New York girls, working 
in teams of two. Additional hundreds of 
cooking enthusiasts from Girl Scout troops 
and high school home economics classes 
packed the audience. The final hour of the 
competition was shown over television. 
Winners of the contest were Anne Axtmaan, 
and Mary Anne Burke, who were selected 
by the judges as having made the best 
chicken casserole with the gourmet recipe 
supplied by Dione Lucas specially for the 
event. 

Judges were Julia Meade, Wave Lieutem 
ant Mary Ann Gerhart, and Mrs. Louise 
Sturtevant, who is Mrs. New York City, 
Keynoter of the contest was Brooklyn's Bor 
ough President John Cashmore, and the 
mistress of ceremonies during the contest was 
Alice Herlihy. 

The two girls, both students at Bishop 
McDonnell High School, each won a Calorit 
range, a $500 savings bond, and a scholat- 
ship to Dione Lucas’ cooking school. 
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GU council meets 


HE COUNCIL of the International Gas Un- 
Ee met recently in Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
with Mario Boselli, president of IGU, presid- 
ae over the business sessions. The group de- 
yoted the main portion of its sessions to the 

of its 1958 conference, particularly 
to the preparation of the numerous papers 
which are to be presented by various countries 
at that conference. The papers and reports 
will cover the major aspects of the gas indus- 
try, including the production, distribution, and 
utilization of gas. Also noted was the resigna- 
tion from IGU of the Saar’s gas and water as- 
ciation, which has recently been amalga- 
mated with Germany's gas association. Next 
meeting of the IGU council will be held in 


Berlin, Sept. 16-17. 


Moves supply section 


LZ EASTERN Transmission Corporation 
has now completed the transfer of the head- 
quarters of its gas reserve and supply section 
from Shreveport, La., to its permanent offices 
in Houston. The new offices contain some 
7,500 square feet of floor space. Texas Eastern 
moved the section to Houston in order to be 
near the center of present and future sources of 
gas supply for the company. Purchases of gas 
supplies and studies of new reserves of natural 
gas in Texas and Louisiana will be made 
through the new office. 


Southeastern group presents college grant 


Earl C 








lly (r.), Southeastern Gas Association president, presents $500 check to David W. Abee, 
the first recipient of the group’s E. E. Randolph scholarship and a freshman in North Carolina 
State College department of engineering. The grant is named in honor of the late Dr. Randolph, 
who headed that department for 25 years; Dr. E. M. Schoenborn Jr. (I.) now heads the department 


Book covers with gas insignia available through A.G.A. 


LASTICOAT BOOK COVERS, with a gas 

flame insignia set on an attractive back- 
ground of light blue or navy, are now available 
to utilities for distribution to schools. The 
home service department of Iroquois Gas Co.., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has for the past few months 
distributed these covers to students in home 
economics classes. 


Reactions by school administrators and 


students in the Buffalo area have been highly 
favorable. 

The Colad Co., Inc., which first produced 
these covers for Iroquois Gas, is now offering 
these durable, washable book covers to 
A. G. A. member companies at a maximum of 
5.5 cents each. All orders from member com- 
panies will be pooled and the final cost will 
be determined by the total quantity order. 


Companies desiring book covers with an im- 
print may obtain them for an extra charge 
depending on quantity. 

An order form for these covers should be 
filled out in duplicate, with one copy sent to 
the A. G. A. Promotion Bureau—to assure the 
lowest possible total quantity order price— 
and the other sent to Colad, at 701 Seneca St., 
Buffalo 10, New York. 


lal schedules summer session in natural gas technology 


| he Institute of Gas Technology has an- 
nounced its schedule of summer sessions in 
natural gas technology. There will be two 
sessions, one in June and one in July. 

Slated for the June 10-28 period is a course 
on natural gas production and processing and 


one on natural gas transmission. A course on 
natural gas distribution and one on natural gas 
fuel utilization will be given during the July 
8-28 period. 

Applications for enrollment will be accepted 
up to 30 days prior to the first day of the course 


desired. Each class is limited to 30 students. 
Each course costs $35. For further information, 
write to: Chairman, Educational Program, 
Institute of Gas Technology, State and 34 
Streets, Technology Center, Chicago 16, 
Illinois. 


Fair field price of company-produced gas adopted for rate-making 


[= ARKANSAS Supreme Court recently 
tefused the contention of Arkansas Louisi- 
ana Gas Company that reasonable market 
price of company-produced gas for industrial 
customers should be allowed as an operating 
expense for rate making purposes. The Su- 
preme Court specified that the Public Service 
Commission had no authority—in the absence 
of further legislation—to discard the histori- 
cal rate base method (based on invested capi- 
tal) in favor of the field price method in de- 
termining the net profits a public utility can 
earn in Arkansas. 

_ Immediately after the decision a bill was 
introduced in the Arkansas general assembly 
to remedy the situation, and was promptly 
passed. This act specifies that the Public Serv- 
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ice Commission shall allow as an operating ex- 
pense of each natural gas utility company the 
fair value or reasonable market price of com- 
pany-produced natural gas at the point at 
which the gas is delivered into the transmis- 
sion system in or within the vicinity of the 
field where produced. The act further out- 
lines the economic purposes of such legislation, 
as follows: 

‘. . . It has been found and is declared by 
the general assembly of the State of Arkansas 
that the proper protection of all users of natu- 
ral gas present and future, and the desirable 
development of commerce and industry in this 
state requires the constant and continued ex- 
ploration for and maintenance of adequate 
natural gas supplies and reserves, both 


within and without this state by natural gas 
utility companies operating in this state, and 
that such activities are of vital importance to 
the economic well-being of the state; that the 
allowance as an operating expense of the fair 
value or reasonable market price of company 
produced gas will constitute a necessary and 
desirable incentive for the immediate and 
continued activities resulting in the mainte- 
nance and increase of needed natural gas sup- 
plies and reserves and that this act will pro- 
vide substantial encouragement for such 
activities and growth and is necessary for the 
public peace, health and safety. Therefore, an 
emergency is declared to exist and this act 
shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage and approval.” 
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Rhodes, Johnston, and Copeland elected at NEGA 


NEGA officers photographed during annual meeting are (|. to r.): Seated—incoming president, 
Edger G. Rhodes, New Britain Gas Light; retiring president, Fred H. Faulstich, Springfield Gas 
Light; first vice-president, A. W. Johnston, Boston Gas. Standing—second vice-president, G. R. 
Copeland, Algonquin Gas Transmission; treasurer, Otto Price, Boston Gas; clerk, Clark Belden 


. 


DGAR G. RHODES, president and general 
manager of the New Britain (Conn.) Gas 
Light Co., was elected president of the New 
England Gas Association during the group's 
annual business conference, March 21-22, at 
the Hotel Statler in Boston. New first vice- 
president is Andrew W. Johnston of Boston 
Gas Co., and second vice-president is G. R. 
Copeland of Algonquin Gas Transmission Co., 
Boston. Otto Price of Boston Gas was elected 
treasurer, and Clark Belden, NEGA managing 
director, -was elected clerk. 
The highlight of the two-day meeting was 
the annual National Gas Industry Panorama, 


with C. S. Stackpole, A. G. A. managing direc- 
tor, as master of ceremonies. Leon Ourusoff, of 
Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co., started 
off the eight-speaker symposium with a discus- 
sion of the sales possibilities of all-year air 
conditioning. He foresees an increasingly 
bright future for gas air conditioning, provid- 
ing that utilities offer strong assistance to 
manufacturers in paving the way for sales. 
Allen D. Schrodt, director of the A. G. A. 
PAR plan, told delegates about the important 
job that PAR has done and is doing to keep 
the industry on top. “What TV Means to Our 
Industry” was the topic of the next speaker, 


Offer award for public relations achievement 








7a The first annual 
a PAR activity competition to rec- 
ognize outstanding 


public relations achievement in the gas indus- 
try has been established under the PAR Public 
Information Program of American Gas Asso- 
ciation. All A. G. A. member companies 
(distributor, pipeline, producer and manufac- 
turer) are eligible to compete for the new 
A.G. A. Public Relations Achievement Award. 
T. H. Evans, chairman of the Association’s 
General Public Information Planning Com- 
mittee, has announced that a handsome trophy 
will be presented annually for outstanding 
achievement in solving a specific public rela- 
tions problem. The winning activity must have 
contributed to the development of better public 
opinion and understanding of the company, 
gas service, or of the gas industry. 
Accompanying the trophy will be an en- 
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graved certificate of achievement citing the 
winning company’s name and the public rela- 
tions accomplishment. Certificates of merit 
may also be granted to other member companies 
with deserving entries, at the discretion of the 
judges. Presentation of the award will be made 
during the A. G. A. convention in October. 

Formal intention to enter the contest must 
be made in writing by July 15 to the secretary 
of the A. G. A. General Public Information 
Planning Committee. Deadline for filing en- 
tries is Aug. 15. 

Contest forms with complete specifications 
were mailed to all member companies by May 
1. Further information can be obtained from 
the A. G. A. Public Information Bureau. 

The competition is part of the PAR Public 
Information Program's efforts to help forge a 
strong gas industry public relations team op- 
erated by local gas company representatives. 
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annual meeting 


J. J. Quinn of Boston Gas, the New England 
representative of the National TV Comm 
He spoke about the success of “Playhouse 99" 
both in its popularity and its effectiveness jp 
bringing the gas message to 11 million homes 
weekly, and announced that the gas commer. 
cials will now appear on the first half hour of 
the program. He also related A. G. A,’s plans 
to raise money to continue television adyertic 
ing next year. 

Thomas H. Lane of Lennen & Newell, dic 
cussed local and national advertising. He yo 
followed by Julius Klein, president of the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association, why 
urged strong cooperation among gas utilitix 
gas appliance manufacturers, and. LP-Gas gym, 
panies. The next speaker, Cecil M. 
president of Magic Chef, spoke on the future 
of gas ranges. Harold Massey, managing diree. 
tor of GAMA, followed with a discussion of 
ways to promote new gas appliances locally 

The concluding speaker of the National Ges 
Industry Panorama was Clare H. Zachry, presi. 
dent of A. G. A. Mr. Zachry expressed his 
optimism about the future of the gas industry, 
and stated that “the gas industry has a better 
story, a stronger and more impressive Story to 
tell the public today than it ever had befor. 
We must tell this story as a team, with all the 
force and sincerity that complete unity sited 
by self-interest can muster.” 

At the first day’s meeting, Clark Beldes 
managing director of NEGA, reviewed th 
activities of the past year. Fred H. Faulstich, 
outgoing president of NEGA, speaking om 
“Did You Say Air Conditioning?” gave a 
analysis of the present state of air conditioning 
sales and the future possibilities. 

Other high points of the meeting wer 
panels on public relations, headed by Horton 
L. Chandler of the New England Gas & Ele 
tric Association; on operating, headed by Hall 
M. Henry of NEGEA Service Corporation; on 
accounting, headed by Wallace A. MacDonald 
of The Hartford Gas Co.; and on sales, headed 
by Wilbert L. Miller of the gas division of the 
New England Electric System. 

Special guest at the Friday luncheon was 











Julia Meade, gas industry hostess on “Play- 
house 90.” 





Modify questionnaire 


} b- A. G. A. SUBCOMMITTEE on Gas 
Industry Statistics has been working actively 
with financial community representatives and 
the Edison Electric Institute Statistical Com 
mittee to modify the Annual Statistical Re 
port, which is submitted to A. G. A., EEL, 
security analysts, and insurance companics. 
The revised questionnaire will obtain add: 
tional information on the impact of accelerated 
amortization and liberalized depreciation, ut 
derground storage operations and the sous 
of gas supplies on minimum and maximum 
days, and construction expenditures for th 
second forecast year (one-year forecasts at 
now provided). It will also provide the finan 
cial people with the information on gas sile 
to different categories of industry which ® 
now prepared for A. G. A. Work on the ® 
vised questionnaire should be completed 
within the next few months. 
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Fd Parkes heads A.G.A. Committee on Natural Gas Reserves 


D PARKES, executive vice-president of 
E United Gas Corp., has been named chair- 
man of the American Gas Association Com- 
mittee on Natural Gas Reserves. He succeeds 
N. C. McGowen, chairman and president of 
United Gas Corp., who had served as chair- 
man of the committee since its formation in 


= Parkes has been associated with United 


Gas Corporation for nearly 30 years. He was 
named executive vice-president last year after 
having been a vice-president since 1947. He 
is also president of two United subsidiaries, 
Union Producing Company and United Gas 
Pipeline Company. 

Mr. McGowen, who served as president of 
A. G. A. in 1938, has been president of United 
Gas Corporation since 1929 and has been as- 


sociated with the company and its predecessor 
companies since 1914. 

The Committee on Natural Gas Reserves is 
composed of leading geologists and petroleum 
engineers affiliated with the principal gas pro- 
ducting companies in the U. S. Reserves esti- 
mates prepared annually by the committee are 
accepted as the official estimates of proved re- 
coverable natural gas reserves in the U. S. 


Bulletin tells how to reduce damage to underground pipelines 


ow AVAILABLE is a special bulletin 
N explaining methods of avoiding damage 
to pipelines during construction operations. 
The bulletin, entitled Protection of Utilities 
Damage During Construction Opera- 
tions, was published by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies and is being 
distributed by A. G. A. About 15,000 copies 


of this bulletin have already been sent out 
by A. G. A. to utilities, for distribution to 
contractors. The accident prevention princi- 
ples outlined in the bulletin, when used by 
the contractor, are effective protection meas- 
ures against damage to utilities and con- 
struction equipment, and also help to 
safeguard the public and construction em- 


ployees. 

An appendix lists sources of information 
about special detecting devices available for 
the purpose of locating pipes and cables in 
walls or underground, or for detecting leaks 
in pipes. The bulletin may be obtained from the 
A. G. A. Utilization Bureau at nine cents 
a copy. 


Mid-West Gas Association elects DeHaan, Slocum, Stover 


N AUDIENCE of approximately 450 
A persons elected P. C. DeHaan, Iowa Power 
and Light Co., president of the Mid-West Gas 
Association during the group’s annual conven- 
tion in Minneapolis, March 25-27. H. R. 
Slocum, Central Electric and Gas Co., was 
elected first vice-president, R. S. Stover, R. S. 
Stover Co., was elected second vice-president, 
and E. E. Baxter, Central Electric and Gas Co., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The association’s retiring president, George 
B. Johnson, Minneapolis Gas Co., noted that 
sweeping changes have occurred in the gas 
business. Attention has shifted from sizing of 
mains to sizing of reserves, to public relations, 
customer relations, and development of new 
and improved appliances. Research has been 
one of the driving forces behind these changes, 
he said. 

Mr. Johnson called on gas company manage- 
ment to encourage sound employee attitudes, 
to find new methods of doing old jobs, develop 
adequate statistical controls, employ automa- 
tion, and establish training schools for all 
phases of gas operations, including safety. 

Minnesota's Governor Freeman welcomed 
the delegates and called attention to the fact 
that people in the northern part of Minnesota 
are “hungry for natural gas.” 

Gas is a “young” business run by people 
with “young” ideas, C. S. Stackpole, managing 
director of A. G. A., told the convention, in 
a talk entitled “A. G. A. Activities Have the 
Forward Look.” Creative, imaginative selling 
and follow through are needed to put national 
yam across locally, Mr. Stackpole de- 


The value of cooperation in the gas business 
was outlined by Julius Klein, president of Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association. Out- 
standing examples of successful action through 
cooperation are the industry's sponsorship of 

Playhouse 90,” the GEM group, and the new 
Gas Unity Committee, Mr. Klein said. 

LP-Gas is now ready to play in your major 
league,” R. H. Mahnke, vice-president, Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas Association, Inc., told the 
delegates. He added that all phases of the gas 

Iness ate getting closer and closer together. 
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A new feature of the group’s convention was 
a special public relations panel moderated by 
James F. Purcell, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company. He was assisted by J. M. 
Hollingsworth, Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric 
Co.; Bjorn Bjornson, Northern States Power 
Co.; C. F. Jurgensen, Minneapolis Gas Co.; 
and J. J. Diesing, Kansas-Nebraska Natural 
Gas Co., Inc. 

The panel agreed that utilities to some ex- 
tent can mold or guide public opinion, but 
that basically, each company gets the kind of 
public relations it deserves. It was also agreed 
that public relations starts and ends with em- 
ployees, who can make or break a company’s 
program. 

W. L. Hayes, Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., 
urged the gas industry to do more house-to- 
house selling and also to educate appliance 
dealers in effective business techniques. 

Karl B. Nagler, The Peoples Gas Light & 
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Coke Co., reported that the gas industry has 
sharply raised its research sights in the gas air 
conditioning field, and advised stronger efforts 
to sell the equipment currently available. 
Effective use of research by utilities and manu- 
facturers was discussed in detail by Walter B. 
Kirk, A. G. A. Laboratories. “Exclusive of the 
PAR Committee, almost 300 committee mem- 
bers are directly responsible for guiding 61 
projects at 22 research institutions or agencies,” 
he remarked. 

Other highlights of the program included 
a discussion of Northern Natural Gas Com- 
pany’s underground storage station at Redfield, 
Iowa, by Myrven L. Mead, and moving pic- 
tures of oil well fire fighting and control. 
Mildred Endner, Minneapolis Gas Company, 
presided at the home service luncheon and 
during the general session narrated a color- 
ful skit on her company’s school replacement 
program. 





Newly elected officers of the Mid-West Gas Association are (I. to r.): P. C. DeHaan, lowa Power 


& Light, president; R. S. Stover, R. S. Stover Co., second vice-president; H. R. Slocum, Central 
Electric & Gas, first vice-president; E. E. Baxter, Central Electric & Gas, secretary-treasurer 
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+ Atlanta Gas Light Co.: For Atlanta’s fiscal 
year ending Sept. 30—its 100th year of op- 
erations—the company reports an increase 
in net income of 44 per cent over the previ- 
ous year, bringing the total to over $3 mil- 
lion. A 7 per cent rise in number of custom- 
ers brought the total to over 300,000, and 
an increase of 16 per cent in operating rev- 
enues brought the total to $43.6 million. 
Gas sales were over a billion therms. 


* Brooklyn Union Gas Co.: The most sig- 
nificant event in the company’s affairs last 
year was the completion of plans for the 
consolidation into Brooklyn Union of the 
Kings County Lighting Company and the 
New York and Richmond Lighting Com- 
pany. Actual consolidation became effective 
Jan. 15, 1957. Brooklyn Union's operating 
revenues were $58.8 million, as contrasted 
with $54.6 million the year before. Net in- 
come increased $200,000 over the $5 million 
of the year before. The report noted that 
more space heating units were installed in 
the area than ever before, and that the com- 
pany had made rate reductions during each 
of the five years since the introduction of 
natural gas. 


* Consolidated Edison Co.: Operating rev- 
enues from gas sales were $79.6 million, a 
solid increase over the $74.1 million of the 
year before; 37 billion cubic feet of gas 
were sold, a 9.6 per cent increase over the 
year before. Special emphasis on the use of 
gas for space heating, water heating, and 
commercial and industrial applications re- 
sulted in 19,600 individual sales during the 
year. The five-year program of converting 
consumers’ equipment for the use of natural 
gas was finished in July. 


* Delaware Power and Light Co.: Delaware 
and its subsidiaries showed total gas reve- 
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Milwaukee Gas Light Company’s display stole the show at the Wisconsin restaurant exposition. 
Shown is a portion of this display—an array of sturdy gas equipment in gleaming stainless steel 





Round-up of utility annual reports for the year 1956 


nues of $5.4 million, total gas sales of 3.5 
billion cubic feet, and gas customers total- 
ing 54,399—all three substantial increases 
over 1955. 


* Houston Natural Gas Corp.: Operating 
revenues for Houston and its subsidiaries 
for the year ended July 31 totaled $16.8 
million; net operating revenues were $2 
million. The annual report mentions the 
company’s safety activities—Houston placed 
third among large gas utilities in the annual 
safe driving contest co-sponsored by 
A. G. A. Gas service was extended to almost 
15,000 new residential customers during the 
report period. 


* Lone Star Gas Co.: Lone Star and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Lone Star Produc- 
ing Co., report a net income of $14 million 
for 1956, exceeding the 1955 net income by 
over $1 million. Operating revenues in 1956 
continued upward and reached over $95 
million, the largest in the company’s history. 
Revenues from natural gas were almost $79 
million, an increase of over $6 million. The 
company added over 26,000 new customers 
during the year. 


* New York State Electric & Gas Corp.: The 
company’s gas department reports total gas 
revenues of $16 million, total operating ex- 
penses of $12 million, and gas operating in- 
come before federal income taxes of $2.3 
million. All three were higher than the year 
before. 


* Northern Indiana Public Service Co.: To- 
tal gas revenues amounted to $35.4 million, 
an increase of $3.5 miilion over 1955. Over 
470 million therms of gas were sold, to 
260,000 customers. The report mentions the 
company’s extensive safety campaign, and 
the A. G. A. Safety Achievement Award 


Milwaukee display highlight of exposition 


-the-year- .before—showed .an.increase of 21 per 
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which was earned by NIPSCO last year for 
its low accident frequency rate. 


* Portland Gas & Coke Co.: In 1956 the 
natural gas pipeline of the Pacific Nom, 
west Pipeline Corporation was linked to the 
system of the first major distributing utifj 
in the Pacific Northwest—Portland Gas » 
Coke—thus culminating many years of study 
and planning to bring the Pacific Northwey 
region a new source of energy. Constructigg 
of the 1,500 miles of pipeline had bee 
started only 13 months before. The numbe 
of customers at the end of the year was 
87,000, an increase of 2,000; 69 milliog 
therms of gas were sold, an increase of a 
most 18 million. Operating revenues of oyer 
$13.3 million increased $317,000 over 1955 
as a result of increased gas sales—byt the 
increase was partially offset by rate redye 
tions made effective Nov. 1, 1956. Net in. 
come was slightly higher than in 1956. Only 
during the last two months of 1956 wa 
natural gas distributed to all of the com 
pany’s system; therefore, 1957 will be the 
first full year to show the benefits of natura) 
gas operation. Portland mentions expanded 
promotional activities during 1956, includ. 
ing participation in “Playhouse 90” spop. 
sorship and in the Mrs. America contest, 


* Rockland Light and Power Co.: The gas 
department of Rockland has shown continy. 
ously steady and rapid growth—in both 
revenues from sales of gas and number of 
gas customers—since 1947. Revenues from 
sales of gas were almost $6 million, a 228 
per cent gain over 1955; number of gas 
customers was almost 37,000, as compared 
with almost 34,000 in 1955. 


* San Diego Gas & Electric Co.: Gas oper. 
ating revenues were almost $16 million, as 















compared with $15 million the previous 
year; net gas operating income was $18 
million, or about $67,000 less than the pre 
vious year. 












* Southern Natural Gas Co.: Gas sales of 
Southern Natural were 12 per cent ahead 
of the 1955 level, gross revenues were 16 pet 
cent ahead, and net income—which amounted 
to $10.3 million as compared with $8.5 million 








cent. 











* United Gas Improvement Co.: Gas oper 
ating statistics of UGI (excluding Philadel 
phia Gas Works) show operating revenuts 
at 19.2 million as compared with $17.5 mil 
lion the year before; gas sales at 111 million 
therms, as compared with 95 million tk 
year before; and customers at 207,000, dows 
almost 9,000 from the year before due 
the sale of the Kingston gas property @ 
1956. 


* Rochester Gas and Electric Corp.: Rom 
ester reports gas revenues of $20.5 mi 
lion, an increase of $2.6 million over 19%, 
and total gas customers of 145,000, anit 
crease of 3,000 over 1955. Gas sales 
amounted to 139 million therms, which® 
20 million therms higher than the yeat be 
fore. 
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Workshop analyzes role of PR, advertising, in Canadian gas industry 


HE SECOND ANNUAL public relations 
wie meeting of The Canadian Gas 
Association was held in Toronto April 3, fo- 
qusing attention on the role of public rela- 
tions and advertising in the current develop- 
meat plans of Canada’s gas industry. 

Some 30 gas industry representatives from 
all parts of Canada attended the one-day 
workshop conference. Lyle C. Whealy, sales 
manager, Coleman Lamp and Stove Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, presided. 

Six panelists took part in the program 
which dealt with public relations, advantages 
of various media, press relations, employee 
communication, direct mail and dealer com- 
munication. 

Kicking off the meeting was James Beall, 
director of the A. G. A. Public Information 
Bureau, who presented a general discussion 
of public relations. 

He quoted one source which describes public 
relations as “the art of zot treating the public 
like relations,” and added he best liked the 
definition: “Living right by a definite plan and 

ing credit for it.” Ideally, public relations 
is nine-tenths doing and one-tenth telling, he 


“Public relations cannot be a device or a 
continuous publicity stunt. It is not a com- 
modity to be purchased by the yard or the 
pound or the bushel basket,” Mr. Beall said, 
stressing that public relations activity should 
be planned on a year-round basis, in the same 
manner as other organizational activities. 

Mr. Beall outlined A. G. A.’s public rela- 
tions program, saying it has two-fold purpose: 
first, helping local gas companies train thou- 
sands of “public relations ambassadors’’ to 
tell the modern gas story in communities 
across the U. S.; second, telling this story to a 
nationwide audience. 

The advantages of the various media were 
outlined by George Cross, vice-president of 
Walsh Advertising Agency, Toronto. “It ap- 
pears obvious that no industry offers the ad- 
vertising challenge of the gas industry.” 

He pointed out that time and cost are the 
two main factors to be considered in any ad- 
vettising program. “Many advertisers—un- 
wisely—are prone to select the medium first 
before they sit down and discuss the ‘how, 
why, when and where’ of the program,” he 
said. 

Mr. Cross disagrees with the philosophy 
that the gas industry’s program of advertising 
should be along ultra-conservative and digni- 
fied lines. All advertising should be truthful 





At speakers’ table during annual CGA public relations workshop are (I. to r.): G. M. Douglas, Union 
Gas; George Cross, Walsh Advertising; James Beall, A. G. A.; Lyle C. Whealy, Coleman Lamp & 
Stove; George Harrison, Canadian Tappan; S. C. Streek, Moffats; John Fleming, Northwestern Utilities 


and in good taste, but it must be said boldly 
and with impact to create sales, he added. “If 
the Canadian gas industry is to attain the po- 
sition enjoyed by its counterpart in the U. S., 
its program of advertising must be conducted 
forcefully.” 

An insight into the relationship which 
should exist between public relations people 
and newspaper editors was given by Devon 
Smith, financial editor of The Toronto Tele- 
gram. 

“It’s part of the job of a newsman and a 
public relations man to work together, al- 
though I, as a newspaperman am for my read- 
ers, while you are for your company.” 

“What an editor wants in the way of press 
releases is not a National Newspaper Award 
winner, but some good news copy with a good 
lead that tells the nub of the story. We want 
the releases to be official and authoritative. 
Deal with the facts of the story first. Also, 
don’t phrase your releases in the jargon of the 
trade, because the editors won’t know what 
you're talking about. In a press release, you 
are talking to the public, not to yourselves.” 

Prior to the panel discussion, C.G.A. Presi- 
dent F. R. Palin, Chatham, Ontario, welcomed 
the delegates. Mr. Palin said: “The public 
who will use the services of the gas companies 
will spell success or ruin for the gas industry. 
Our industry is definitely dealing in a service 
to the public, and for that reason the industry 
has a job to do in convincing the public that 
gas is the ideal fuel. There is a great deal of 
educational work to be done.” 


AG.A. announces new publications during April 


ACCOUNTING 


_ The A. G. A. Accounting Section is offer- 
ing, free of charge, papers presented at the 
1957 National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants. Titles now in 
stock include the following. 

* What Can Be Done to Reduce Meter Read- 
ing Expense in Rural Areas by H. L. Wal- 
worth, 

* The Credit Picture by T. C. Eickmeyer. 

* Machine Accounting Applications to Prop- 
erty Record Problems by H. R. Porter. 

* Case Study of Group Charging of Minor 
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Materials to Mass Property Accounts by 
G. F. Oehmke. 

* Current Practices in Accounting for Sal- 
vage and Removal Expense by G. D. Porter. 
* Electronics at Work by R. W. Britt. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


* Meet the NEW Gas Industry (for em- 
ployees, stockholders, and non-industry 
groups). Available from the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Information. Costs are: 1-99 copies, 12 
cents each; 1,000 to 1,999 copies, 10 cents 
each; 10,000 or over, 8 cents each. 


S. C. Streek, advertising manager of Moffats 
Ltd., Weston, Ont., discussed the value of 
direct mail advertising, which he believes is 
underestimated in business today. 

Speaking on dealer communication, G. M. 
Douglas, general sales manager of the Union 
Gas Co., Chatham, Ont., said that because the 
dealer is a seller, all dealer communication 
must assist the seller. 

“Dealer communication must be timely and 
carry a specific idea,” he noted. 

He listed points which could be brought 
out in dealer communications such as changes 
of style, new products, personnel changes, and 
company changes which would affect the deal- 
ers. Personal contact is the first and foremost 
method of dealer communication he said, de- 
scribing salesmen as the direct line of com- 
munication. 

George Harrison, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Canadian Tappan Stove Ltd., 
Montreal, speaking on employee communica- 
tion, said the business world unfortunately 
misunderstands the value of employee com- 
munication. 

“A firm cannot afford to overlook even the 
smallest method of communicating an idea. 
Effective employee communication is the best 
method of exchanging ideas between manage- 
ment and labor.” He pointed out that the 
“grape vine” is the most effective means of 
telling a story in the plant or relaying informa- 
tion, adding however, that this method can 
become dangerous unless both management 
and labor are trained to use it effectively. 


1957 


STATISTICS 


* Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales, 
March 1957 (for gas companies, financial 
houses). Sponsored by and available free of 
charge from the Bureau of Statistics. 

* Proved Reserves of Crude Oil Natural Gas 
Liquids and Natural Gas, Dec. 31, 1956 (for 
gas companies, financial institutions, zeolo- 
gists, oil and gas consultants). Sponsored 
by A. G. A. Committee on Natural Gas Re- 
serves and API Committee on Petroleum 
Reserves, and available free of charge from 
A. G. A. Bureau of Statistics. 
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ares LIFFORD V. 
va ‘ COONS, execu- 
© «. tive vice-president of 

Rheem Manufactur- 

ing Co., heads the 

new slate of officers 

—to take office in Oc- 

tober—of the Gas 

Appliance Manufac- 

turers Association. 

Officers were elected 

at the 22nd annual 

meeting of GAMA, 
held at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., April 8-10. 

Other officers elected were Edward A. 
Norman Jr. of Norman Products Co., first 
vice-president ; Wendell C. Davis of Cribben 
& Sexton Co., second vice-president; Stanley 
H. Hobson of Geo. D. Roper, treasurer. 

Fifteen division chairmen were elected as 
follows: automatic controls—S. L. Kile, 
Baso, Inc.; direct heating—Milton T. Clow, 
James B. Clow & Sons; domestic range— 
John P. Wright, Florence Stove Co.; appli- 
ance regulator—Wayne Schutmaat, Penn 
Controls, Inc.; boiler—E. T. Selig Jr., Burn- 
ham Corp.; clothes dryer—John W. Benson, 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corp.; conversion burner 
—H. P. Mueller Jr., Mueller Climatrol Div., 
Worthington Corp.; furnace division—E. P. 
Hayes, C. A. Olsen Manufacturing Co.; in- 
cinerator—William R. Hebert, Calcinator 
Corporation. 

Also, meter and regulator—Thomas J. 





Clifford V. Coons 





Watt, Sprague Meter Co.; unit heater and 
duct furnace—Robin Bell, Surface Combus- 
tion Corp.; valve—Norman J. Reiff, W. J. 
Schoenberger Co.; wall and floor furnace— 
A. J. Horne, Day & Night Div., Carrier 
Corp.; vent and chimney—B. A. Johnson, 
Condensation Engineering Corp.; relief 
valve—aA. F. Craver, Patrol Valve Company. 

Top speakers at the annual meeting were 
Julius Klein, president of GAMA, Clare H. 
Zachry, president of A. G. A., and C. S. 
Stackpole, managing director of A. G. A,, 
and Harold Massey, managing director of 
GAMA. 

In speaking on the recent housing study 
which shows gas home equipment to be the 
choice of builders, Mr. Klein urged GAMA 
members to intensify their sales efforts in 
the builder-architect market and to promote 
gas kitchens for higher-priced homes. He 
lauded the GEM (Gas Equipment Manufac- 
turers) Program for its strong promotion of 
the seven basic residential uses of gas. 

Mr. Zachry, discussing the importance of 
gas industry unity, said, “Working together 
is not enough. . . . The kind of unity we 
need is the unity of joint action.” He pointed 
out the many ways in which the industry is 
already unifying—among them are the GEM 
Program, the Gas Industry Development 
Program, the Gas Unity Committee, and the 
ACTION Program—and offered suggestions 
toward further unity. He suggested that the 
manufacturer can make sure that both dealer 
and gas company appliance salesmen have 


GAMA elects Coons president, Norman and Davis vice-presidents 


the sales training to follow through on pro. 
motions; can participate actively jn 
promotional and advertising campaigns of 
utilities; and can take increased leaders: 
in such matters as setting up adequate 
outlets, providing dealers with display and 
promotional materials, and in general doi: 
everything in his power to work with utili. 
ties as a team. 

Mr. Stackpole cited new records achieved 
by the industry last year, mentioning a 
by the A. G. A. Bureau of Statistics whig 
reveals that a potential exists for the sale of 
300 million gas appliances by 1975, o 
“Playhouse 90,” he said “Here is a treme. 
dous program designed to establish im peo. 
ple’s minds the modernity of Present-day 
gas appliances and equipment. It provides, 
vehicle for all four segments of the ind 
to ride on—producer, pipeliner, distributor 
and appliance and equipment manufacturers 
It gives our utility companies an Opportunity 
to use and make for their very own at local 
levels the best program of its kind—» 
wholesale rates.” 

Mr. Massey discussed a GAMA survey of 
public school domestic science departments 
in 100 of the country’s largest cities, which 
showed a total of nearly 13,000 ranges in 
use. Gas cooking equipment dominates the 
school field, he added, because educators 
generally prefer to teach in the medium that 
applies in the students’ homes, and gas 
ranges are used in more than seven out of 
ten U.S. homes. 


Manufacturers announce new products and promotions 


PRODUCTS 


@ Day & Night has announced the release of 
a line of air conditioning, gas-fired forced air 
furnaces with increased air delivery capacities. 
The unit is reported to meet the field needs of 
installers who, in many cases, had to remake 
standard furnaces in the field or oversize the 
heating equipment to meet the air conditioning 
requirements for cooling. Day & Night also an- 
nounces a new line of gas-fired water heaters, 
available in 20, 30, 40, and 50 gallon sizes 
with Btu input capacities of 27,000, 33,000, 
33,000, and 32,000, respectively. The new 
units have 100 per cent controls, Jetglas lin- 
ing, metered magnesium anode rod, and an 
aluminized steel baffle. The 30 and 40 gallon 
sizes also feature the new Jetglas-coated Day 
& Night burner. 


@ A new cast-iron burner with a horizontal 
burner flame has enabled John Wood to reduce 
the over-all height of its gas water heaters up 
to 1814 inches in 20 gallon models, 81/4 inches 


New marketing service 


ONALD M. MAYNE, who for more than 
20 years has been engaged in the gas air 
conditioning business, has announced the for- 
mation of a new marketing consulting firm 
specializing in gas air conditioning. His new 
firm's services to the gas industry will include 
marketing, organization, training programs, 
procedures and related areas of business. Head- 
quarters will be at 4321 Shenandoah, in Dallas. 
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in 30 gallon models, and 8 inches in 40 gallon 
models. Overhang of burner hood prevents 
clogging and the burner design has enabled 
John Wood to eliminate the use of inner doors 
on the combustion chambers of these heaters. 
Thermostats in the new off-center flue water 
heaters are at the bottom-most position in the 
tank. 

@ Temco is now producing a new Thru-the- 
Wall vented heater which is vented outdoors 
directly through the wall, requiring no chim- 
ney or flue. The heater permits both zone con- 
trolled or perimeter heating. 

@ Two new series of glass-lined gas-fired 
water heaters (the PGO and the PGCD) and 
the adaptation of a new target burner that in- 
creases Btu input in some gas-fired models has 
been announced by Permaglas. The new target 
burner gives the PGO series input ratings of 
25,000, 36,000, 50,000, and 60,000 Btu per 
hour for the 20, 30, 50, and 65 gallon models, 
respectively. Featuring a slot-type burner and 
“S” baffled center flue design, the PGCD series 
has input ratings of 30,000 Btu for the 30- 
gallon, and 36,000 Btu for 40 gallon models. 


PROMOTIONS 

@ Ruud has issued two brochures explaining 
how utilities can increase their revenues 
quickly through commercial rental of auto- 
matic gas water heaters. The brochures—T he 
Indianapolis Story and The Story Behind the 
Indianapolis Story—outline the mechanics of 
the plan used by Citizens Gas & Coke Utility 


and describe ways in which other utilities ca 
use this plan. In 18 months, Citizens rented 
252 units, as compared with only 27 units sold 
in the previous 12 months. 


@ Selas’ new bulletin, SC-1001, describes the 
company’s Series PRS spear flame gas bumers, 
which produce a sharp, spear-like heating 
flame. Data in the bulletin enables customer 
to select proper size burner for his application. 


@ A comprehensive bulletin on gas regulatos 
for house or service installation has been pub 
lished by American Meter. Bulletin 100 gives 
details on 36 different regulator models in this 
classification made by the company. Included 
is information on construction, capacitiés, 
dimensions, standard modifications, and 
placement parts. 

@ Rockwell has issued four newly revised 
publications. Catalogue C-5000 describes Rod 
well meters, regulators, and valves, and it 
cludes photographs of the recently introduced 
Rowell Telapilot and the Hypregun, a valve 
lubricant gun. Bulletin 1024-6 describes the 
new line of high-pressure regulators, and it 
cludes a complete description of the new high 
pressure “141” regulator, which will withstand 
momentary overloads as high as 1,000 psi 
the outlet side without becoming 
Rockwell's “104” low-pressure balanced valve 
regulators are described in Bulletin 1082. Re 
vised size, capacity, and weight tables neces 
tated by doubling the maximum inlet press 
of Rockwell 120” sensitive regulators a 
included in Bulletin 1044. 
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Philco sees its role as ‘strong ally’ in gas industry 





Norman Millard 


John M. Otter 
THE HIGH consumer acceptance 
of modern gas service in the home and 
with the rapid expansion of natural and 
LP-Gas into new communities, Philco Cor- 
poration sees tremendous growth opportuni- 
ties in the gas appliance field, reported John 
M. Otter, executive vice-president of the 
company. : : 3 

“We are convinced an increasingly sub- 
stantial part of Philco’s total business—elec- 
tronics, government, industrial, air condi- 
tioning and consumer goods—will be in the 
gas appliance and equipment field,’’ Mr. 
Otter said. 

Through the acquisition of Bendix Home 
Appliances last year, Philco has a complete 
gas laundry line to market through gas 
utilities and appliance dealers. The complete 


line is now known as Philco-Bendix and in- 
cludes the new “super-fast” gas dryers and 
the only gas combination washer-dryer avail- 
able to the industry. 

“We are relative newcomers in the sale 
and promotion of gas appliances,” Mr. Ot- 
ter said, “but we are not newcomers in the 
sale and promotion of consumer products. 
We and our 120 distributors and more than 
12,000 dealers throughout this country are 
glad to be associated with an industry whose 
merchandising and sales promotion efforts 
are outstanding. With gas utility and LP-Gas 
company cooperation, we shali do our best 
to be a strong ally in this field.” 

Norman Millard, nationally known in the 
utility industry, will coordinate Philco sales 
and promotional work in this important 
field. 

Philco is backing national and regional 
gas appliance cooperative programs, includ- 
ing a strong program of cooperative national 
advertising with the American Gas Associa- 
tion. 

“We are in this business to stay and grow 
with it,” Mr. Otter declared. “We do not 
expect any segment of the gas industry to 
carry the ball for us, without us doing our 
full share of work, We are now planning 
vigorous, timely sales and merchandising 
programs of our own to complement the 


extensive industry-wide and local utility 
campaigns to further popularize modern gas 
service and help to build new load for gas 
utilities. 

Philco plans to add other gas appliances 
to its product lines. These appliances will be 
developed by Philco’s Appliance Division 
in its Research and Engineering Develop- 
ment groups, working closely with the 
American Gas Association and individual 
gas utilities. 

“No consumer product can be introduced 
by Philco until it has been thoroughly 
checked out and approved by engineering 
and our Quality Control Department,” Mr. 
Otter said. ‘““We have held close to this ap- 
proval policy, no matter how much the sales 
department may have wanted earlier intro- 
duction of a product. One of the most im- 
portant phases of this procedure for gas 
appliances and equipment will be an advance 
inspection and testing program in coopera- 
tion with local utilities’ utilization engineers 
and service departments. 

“In our work with the gas industry, we 
look forward to the industry’s cooperation, 
its suggestions and its advice so that we and 
the industry can achieve continuously ex- 
panding volume of gas appliances and equip- 
ment and greater gas load for every utility 
and LP-Gas company.” 


Gas company sales executives hail Philco statement 


Herbert H. McMurray 
Director of Sales 
Washington Gas Light Company 


“Acquisition of Bendix by the great 
Philco Corporation can only be viewed with 
the utmost satisfaction by the gas industry. 
Aproduct with a well recognized load build- 
ing potential now takes on highly increased 
importance through the facilities of a world 
leader in appliance marketing. 

“We have been well aware of the great 
acceptance the name Philco has enjoyed in 
the American household. It is indeed a wel- 
come addition in the family of gas equipment 
manufacturers.” 


John J. Quinn 
Vice-President 
Boston Gas Company 


“Those in our industry with whom I have 
talked are enthusiastic, as we are in Boston, 
on the possibilities of this well established 
manufacturer extending the market for gas 
appliances, not only through utilities but 
important dealer outlets. With the Philco 
washer-dryer and fine line of gas dryers as 
initial appliances, we shall look forward to 
Philco’s further development of other gas 
equipment. 

“For years Philco has been recognized as 
4 manufacturer of quality appliances. The 
appliance research and developments that 
have been carried on by our industry under 
the PAR Plan should be especially helpful 
to Philco’s engineers in their forward look- 
ing program. The manufacturing and mer- 
chandising know-how of Philco’s organiza- 
tion can be helpful to gas utilities which 
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today, more than ever, are actively interested 
in assisting manufacturers and distributors 
in the establishment of an increasing number 
of dealer outlets. One of the especially de- 
sirable points in Philco’s expressed policy 
is contained in their advance inspection and 
testing program with which we are in hearty 
accord. 

“We welcome Philco to the gas industry, 
and they can count on our cooperation in 
working with them in their development 
and merchandising programs.” 


W. D. Williams 
Sales Vice-President 
New Jersey Natural Gas Company 


“The gas industry has reason for gratifi- 
cation that its ranks are to be strengthened 
by the resources of a company of Philco’s 
caliber. The addition of its network of dis- 
tributors and dealers on the sales front will 
be welcomed by those on the competitive 
firing line. Of especial interest is the news 
that the Philco-Bendix line may be aug- 
mented by the introduction of other gas ap- 
pliances.” 


Frank H. Trembly 
Director of Sales 
Philadelphia Gas Works 


“In a recent discussion with Jack Otter, I 
learned a good deal about Philco’s intention 
with respect to the development and promo- 
tion of gas appliances and, in my opinion, 
Philco’s entrance into this field will be a 
definite asset to the gas industry. They are 
one of the most outstanding merchandisers 


in the appliance field and I am certain that 
their promotional strength will reflect itself 
in increased sales of gas dryers as well as in 
other appliances that they have in mind to 
develop. 

“The addition of such a well known na- 
tional brand name as Philco is certain to give 
added luster to gas and gas appliances and 
I am certain that other utilities will join 
with me in welcoming them into the gas in- 
dustry.” 


G. J. Tankersley 
Executive Vice-President 
Gas Light Company of Columbus (Ga.) 


“It is refreshing indeed to learn that such 
a well-known name as Philco will have an 
increasingly substantial part of their total 
business in the gas appliance and equipment 
field. We are gratified that Philco is aware 
of the tremendous potential of gas appliance 
sales.” 


F. M. Foster 
Vice-President 
Southern California Gas Company 


“It is of particular importance to our 
industry that this nationally recognized cor- 
poration contemplates expansion into the 
gas appliance field. This is evidence of real 
faith and confidence in the dynamic growth 
and future of the gas industry. Recent acqui- 
sition of the Bendix laundry equipment line, 
plus Philco’s outstanding reputation in man- 
ufacturing and sales promotion should make 
Philco-Bendix an important factor in gas 
appliances.” 
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New kitchen shown at NAHB headquarters 
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This brand new Yorktowne gas kitchen will be on display for a year as part of a permanent unified 
gas exhibit viewed by thousands of visitors to the National Housing Center at Washington, D. C. 


Highlights of cases before the Federal Power Commission 


Bureau of Statistics, American Gas Association 


Certificate cases 


@ American Louisiana Pipe Line Co.: Tem- 
porary authority to construct and operate 12 
miles of gathering lines has been granted 
American Louisiana Pipe Line by the FPC 
to enable the company to augment its gas 
supply by purchases from the North Holly 
Beach and Second Bayou fields in Cameron 
Parish, Louisiana. These facilities, estimated 
to cost $1.5 million will benefit customers. 


@ Cities Service Gas Co.: In an application 
before the FPC, the company proposes to 
construct and operate 116 miles of pipeline 
in Kansas and add 3,600 horsepower to its 
Blackwell compressor station in Oklahoma. 
The company also proposes to acquire, de- 
velop and operate an underground storage 
field in Wilson and Neosho Counties of 
Kansas, with dehydration facilities for 100 
million cubic feet of gas daily and 24 miles 
of pipeline. The application also proposes to 
abandon the sale of natural gas to the Gas 
Service Company and resold to 72 individual 
domestic tap customers, and to reclaim 194 
miles of pipe used in this service. Primary 
purpose of this application is to meet the 
increased peak day firm requirements of 
existing customers, which in the Kansas 
City area alone, will increase 70 million 
cubic feet by 1959-60. The estimated $1.8 
million salvage value of the reclaimed pipe 
will reduce the estimated cost of the new 
facilities to $11.4 million. 

@ Gulf Interstate Gas Co.: The FPC has 
granted temporary authority to the company 
to construct natural gas facilities estimated 
to cost $24.5 million which would increase 
its designed daily delivery capacity to 575 
million cubic feet per day. Included in the 
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authorization is the addition of 69,000 
horsepower in 10 existing main line com- 
pressor stations located in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, the con- 
struction of a 300 horsepower compressor 
station at East Mud Lake Field, Cameron 
Parish, La., and approximately 10 miles of 
gathering lines from Erath Field. Gulf In- 
terstate acts solely as a transporter of nat- 
ural gas for United Fuel Gas, a Columbia 
Gas System subsidiary. This did not author- 
ize operation of the proposed facilities. 


@ Manufacturers Light and Heat Co.: The 
company has been authorized by the FPC to 
construct and operate a 5,280 horsepower 
compressor station and related facilities in 
Marshall County, W. Va., to replace the 
existing obsolete 2500 horsepower Majors- 
ville compressor station in Washington 
County, Pa., one-half mile distant. These 
facilities, to cost $3.6 million, are required 
to increase deliveries to storage in the Ma- 
jorsville and Heard storage fields during the 
next three summers, and to increase deliv- 
erties from storage during the next three 
heating seasons to customers in Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio, and West Virginia. 


@ Pennsylvania Gas Co.: The company has 
received FPC authorization to construct nat- 
ural gas facilities at a cost of $2.6 million. 
One project is a 23-mile pipeline in Erie 
County, Pa., extending from Union City to 
Fairview, and designed to allow an addi- 
tional delivery point into Erie, Pa., from the 
west, and to furnish new service to com- 
munities along the route. Other pertinent fa- 
cilities will include approximately 30 miles 
of branch lines and a number of small distri- 
bution systems. Another project for which 





ASA Proceedings issued 


5 face American Standards Association a9. 


tion, Standards Are Everybody's Busines; 
which contains 33 papers presented last Oc. 
tober at the seventh National Conference oq 
Standards. Included among these papers jg 


for the Gas Industry.” The 103-page pubji 
cation also contains photographs taken dypj 

the conference sessions, and citations and 
marks on the two gold medalists selected by 
ASA for 1956. The publications may be o) 


Employment folder 


to inform young college engineering studens 
about career opportunities offered by the util. 
ity. The folder was designed to be used as a 
employment reference file for informations! 
material. It was distributed to placement offices 
of colleges prior to the visit of a CL&P rep 
resentative. 
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nounces that it has issued a new 


“Development and Promotion of Standards 


tained for $3 a copy from DED-3, Americn 
Standards Association, 70 East 45 St, Ney 
York 17, New York. 


ONNECTICUT Light & Power 
has published an attractive two-color folder 


authorization was granted in this action is, 
15-mile pipeline from Pittsfield Township, 
Pa., to Jamestown, N. Y., giving the latter 
city a delivery point from the west as well 
as the south. New communities to be served 
will require 275 million cubic feet annually, 


@ Permian Basin Pipe Line Co.: Temporay 
authority to acquire and operate Compressor 
facilities built by the Phillips Petroleum 
Company was granted Permian Basin Pipe 
Line by the FPC. The two 1,350 horsepower 
units will be added to the company’s As 
drews County station in Texas to increase 
capacity of station from 50 million to 7 











million cubic feet per day of residue gas 
purchased from Phillips Petroleum. Cost of 
facilities is estimated at $843 thousand. 







@ Tennessee Gas Transmission Compaty: 
The FPC received two amendments to pit 
vious applications from Tennessee Gs 
Transmission to revise the sequence of nev 
facilities to be constructed. Company nov 
proposes in one certificate case to construt 
175 miles of pipeline and add 37,260 ace 
and additional compressor horsepower it 
stations located in Louisiana, Mississippi 
Tennessee, and Kentucky during 1957. Cot 
ing $39.7 million, these facilities would ® 
crease average daily sales capacity by ts 
million cubic feet. Construction during 19% 
includes 896 miles of pipeline and 83,7# 
horsepower in new and existing compres 
stations in Mississippi, Tennessee, Nev 
York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Obie 
Cost of this second phase is estimated # 
$135.4 million and will add 338 millioe 
cubic feet daily to delivery capacity. n@ 
other certificate case, Tennessee Gas Trait 
mission proposes to add 36,390 horsepows 
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new and existing compressor stations in 
Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennessee 
sta cost of $12 million. These facilities will 
got add to the 115.3 million cubic feet in- 
crease in average daily capacity as proposed 
in the original application. Also unchanged 
in this proceeding is the proposal to sell up 
to 204 million cubic feet per day to sub- 
sidiaty Midwestern Gas Transmission. 
@ Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.: This 
company and subsidiary, Texas Eastern 
Penn-Jersey T ransmission, have filed appli- 
cations with the FPC seeking authorization 
to expand natural gas facilities by an esti- 
mated $30.3 million. The parent company’s 

ication includes 97 miles of pipe, loop- 

ing an existing line between Kosciusko, 
Miss, and Uniontown, Pa., plus approxi- 
mately 40 miles of supply laterals. A new 
10,250 horsepower compressor station will 
be constructed near Mont Belview, Texas, 
onthe recently authorized 30-inch Beaumont 
to McAllen pipeline. Louisiana stations will 
receive an additional 15,680 horsepower; 
Mississippi stations 15,480 horsepower ; and 
the capacity of a recently authorized station 
neat Linden, N. J., will be increased another 
2,200 horsepower. With the necessary meter- 
ing and regulating appurtenances, the parent 
company cost will be approximately $25.9 
million. At a cost of $4.4 million, the sub- 
sidiary will add 24,000 compressor horse- 
power to existing and authorized stations in 
Pennsylvania, and lease these facilities to the 
parent company. Since Oct. 9, 1956 when 
the FPC authorized company to increase 
daily capacity by 250 million cubic feet to 
meet requirements of existing customers, ad- 
ditional requests amounting to 110 million 
cubic feet daily were received. New facilities 
are to be completed by Sept. 1, 1957. 
@ Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp.: 
The FPC has authorized the company to 
construct and operate natural gas facilities 
in Texas and Louisiana for which tempo- 
faty authorization had been granted previ- 
ously. At a cost of $4.8 million, the authori- 
zation includes three Texas booster stations, 
each with 880 horsepower; a dehydration 
station and a purchase meter in Greta Field, 
Texas; a total of 8,550 horsepower to com- 
pressor stations in Texas and Louisiana; 
construction of a new 2,200 horsepower 
compressor station in Nelces County, Texas; 
and a 3.5 mile lateral supply line in the 
Greta Field. To prevent and offset drainage, 
the company has been drawing 100 million 
cubic feet daily from Greta Field. Lack of 
sufficient compressor facilities caused com- 
pany to cut back takes from all sources 
south of the field and from a major supplier 
north of the field. Authorized facilities will 
correct this situation. 

@ United Gas Pipe Line Company: The 
company has been authorized by the FPC 
t0 construct and operate approximately 40 
miles of pipeline from a point in Baldwin 
County, Ala., directly to the pulp and paper 
mill of the Container Corporation of Amer- 
ia neat Brewton, Alabama. Container Cor- 
poration will require 1,750 million cubic 
feet of gas annually during each of the first 
three years of operation. Container Corpora- 
tion will reimburse company the $1.1 mil- 
lion cost of facilities. 
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Rate cases 


@ Columbia Gas System: Wholesale nat- 
ural gas rate increases totaling nearly $20 
million per year proposed by five subsidi- 
aries of company have been suspended by 
the FPC pending hearing and decision. Fil- 
ings were based upon $24 million annual 
increase proposed by supplier, Tenessee Gas 
Transmission, which previously was sus- 
pended. Proposed increases also involve in- 
crease in rate of return to 6.75 from 6.25 
per cent. United Fuel Gas requested a 10 
per cent increase, or $11 million annually 
affecting six customers in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Ohio. Atlantic Seaboard 
would increase rates 8.2 per cent for 13 cus- 
tomers in Virgina, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
for a total annual increase of $4 million. 
The Manufacturers Light and Heat Com- 
pany would raise rates $1.8 million annu- 
ally, or 7.3 per cent, affecting 25 customers 
in Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. Home 
Gas, with seven customers in New York 
State, would increase rates 6.5 per cent, or 
$673 thousand annually, while Kentucky 
Gas Transmission requested a $2.4 million 
increase annually, or 8.3 per cent, affecting 
10 customers in Ohio and Kentucky. 


@ East Tennessee Natural Gas Co.: Pro- 
posed rate increase of 8.7 per cent, or $578 
thousand annually, was suspended by the 
FPC pending hearing and decision. The in- 
crease would affect 21 wholesale customers 
and is in addition to a $274,000 annual in- 
crease proposed by company and suspended 
by the FPC in December 1954. Latest in- 
crease proposal was based upon supplier 
Tennessee Gas Transmission’s application 
for higher rates which has been suspended 
by the FPC. If supplier’s rate proceedings 
have not been concluded by July 14, 1957, 
the increase may be collected subject to re- 
fund. 


@ Hope Natural Gas Co.: Based in part 
upon increased rates proposed by supplier 
Tennessee Gas Transmission, Hope Natural 
Gas has applied to FPC for a 7.8 per cent 
wholesale natural gas rate increase amount- 
ing to $3.8 million annually. The increase 
was to become effective April 15 for seven 
customers operating in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and New York and 
would be in addition to a $2.9 million in- 
crease suspended December 1954 but now 
in effect subject to refund. As part of its 
plea, company also cited increased operating 
costs as well as proposed 6.5 per cent rate 
of return. 


@ Kansas Nebraska Natural Gas Co.: The 
company filed with FPC a proposed $650 
thousand annual rate increase which would 
raise rates 4.1 per cent for eight wholesale 
customers in Nebraska. The increase would 
become effective May 1, and is based upon 
higher wage and material costs plus a 6.7 
per cent rate of return in lieu of the current 
6 per cent return. 


@ Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co.: A 
proposed $1.5 million annual wholesale gas 
rate increase has been denied company in a 


decision filed by FPC Presiding Examiner 
Costello. The decision, subject to Commis- 
sion review, concluded that the company did 
not establish justness and reasonableness of 
proposed rates. It was filed in January 1955, 
suspended in February, in effect April 1 sub- 
ject to refund, and collected until Novem- 
ber 15, 1956 when an additional $4.1 mil- 
lion increase became effective. The examiner 
stated that the original proposal, based 
upon a supplier increase, had been more 
than absorbed by increased sales, but did 
not reach a conclusion on whether the com- 
pany should be allowed a 6.25 per cent rate 
of return. 


@ United Natural Gas Company: Six 
wholesale customers in New York, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania would be affected by 
company’s application before the FPC for a 
12.5 per cent rate increase amounting to $1.3 
million annually to become effective May 
15, 1957. Company cites dwindling local 
gas supplies, higher operating costs, and 
pending price hikes by two major suppliers 
as reasons for seeking rate relief. If the in- 
crease is suspended, the company requests 
that the suspension period terminate with 
Tennessee Gas Transmission’s suspension 
next July 14. 


In another action the FPC suspended an 
additional company proposal to raise whole- 
sale rates further by 4.9 per cent or approxi- 
mately $2.8 million dollars annually. The 
latest proposal was to become effective 
April 15 and would be in addition to the 
increase of last November being collected 
subject to refund. The increase would affect 
21 wholesale customers in Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa. Filing 
is based on cost of gas purchased from affili- 
ated American Louisiana Pipe Line and from 
Phillips Petroleum, plus a 6.25 per cent rate 
of return. The increase is suspended for 
five months after which it may be collected 
subject to refund. Opposing the increase 
are the Michigan and Wisconsin Public 
Service Commissions, City of Milwaukee, 
and nine customer companies. 


SUMMARY OF INDEPENDENT GAS PRODUCER 
RATE FILINGS—MARCH 1957 


Annual 
Number Amount 
Tax rate increases allowed 
without suspension 40 $ 366,627 
Other rate increases al- 
lowed without suspension 95 1,119,616 
Rate increases suspended 32 1,289,111 
Total rate increases 167 2,775,354 
Tax rate decreases al- 
lowed without suspension 64 77,580 
Other rate decreases al- 
lowed without suspension 1 1,604 
Total rate decreases 65 79,184 
Total rate filings (all 
types) 313 = 
Total rate filings acted on 
from June 7, 1954 to 
March 29, 1957 21,131 - 
Rate increases disposed of 
after suspension (during 
March) - - 
Amount allowed _ _ 
Amount disallowed _ _ 
Amount withdrawn ~ a 
Rate increases suspended 
and pending as of ‘ 
March 29, 1957 418 $27,854,402 
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Robert W. Ramsdell William G. Rogers 


OBERT W. RAMSDELL has been elected 
president and chief executive officer of 
The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland. 
William G. Rogers, who has served as presi- 
dent since 1951, was elected chairman of the 


Personal 
and: sae 
otherwise 





Walter Dyer succeeds Vaughan O’Brien as editor of A.G.A. 


HE American Gas Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of Walter H. 
Dyer, for the past four years editor of publica- 
tions for the Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill., as 
editor of the A. G. A. MONTHLY. He succeeds 
Vaughan O'Brien, who has been named secre- 


East Ohio elects Ramsdell president, Rogers chairman of board 


board. Mr. Rogers will continue to be active 
in the management of East Ohio’s parent 
company, Consolidated Natural Gas Co., of 
which he is a member of the board of direc- 
tors and the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Ramsdell has been executive vice- 
president of East Ohio since last June. He 
began his career in the company’s distribu- 
tion and service headquarters after gradua- 
tion from Case Institute of Technology in 
1928. He was elected vice-president in 1951. 

Prior to his election as vice-president in 
1951, Mr. Ramsdell had served successively 
as chief engineer of the transmission divi- 
sion in Canton, Ohio; superintendent of the 
Akron, Ohio plant; manager of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio division; and assistant general 
superintendent and general superintendent 
at Cleveland headquarters. 

He has been active in the affairs of the 


Unanimously re-elected 


HE 11 MEMBERS of the board of the New 

Jersey Natural Gas Company were re-elected 
unanimously at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders. Directors re-elected were Dale B. 
Otto, president; James S. Abrams, New York, 
chairman of the board; William Abernethy, 
president of Sanitary Supply Co.; Henry F. 
Anderson, mayor of Stone Harbor; Frank F. 
Blaisdell, president of Blaisdell Lumber Co.; 
William H. Boland, of Boland, Saffin & Co. ; 
Irving Koerner, associated with Allen & Co.; 
William L. Maude, president, Howard Savings 
Bank; Herbert P. McCabe, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Co.; James F. Mitchell Jr., of 
Seltzer & Mitchell; and Sidney M. Schreiber, 
Newark attorney. 


tary of the Association’s General Management 
Section. 

Mr. Dyer served in the U. S. Army from 
1943 to 1946 and was graduated from the 
University of Missouri in 1948 with a bachelor 
of journalism degree. 





American Gas Association and Currently jg 
serving on the Association’s Gas Ipd 
Development and Television Committees 

Mr. Rogers also has spent his entire busi 
ness career with East Ohio. He started asa 
surveyor in the company’s engineering de. 
partment in 1914. He was elected Vice-pres. 
dent in 1939 and executive vice-president jp 
1950. Prior to 1939 he was secretary-tres. 
urer of the firm. Earlier he held the posts of 
chief statistician and rate engineer, 

He is vice-chairman of the Laboratories 
Managing Committee of the American Gq 
Association and has been active in work of 
the industry association several years. 

He was awarded the Case Institute Distip 
guished Service Citation in 1953. During the 
war he served on the contract review board of 
the Cleveland Ordnance District, Departmey 
of the Army. 


Williams retires 


| pore A. WILLIAMS retired last month 
manager of the systems and methods de 
partment of the Niagara Mohawk Powe 
Corp., Syracuse, New York. He will be m 
tained in a consulting capacity, parti 

in connection with the adaptability of ele. 
tronic data processing to operations, and fo 
special assignments on unemployment insy. 
ance, social security matters, and form desj 
and printing specifications. Mr. Williams ys 
been active in A. G. A. Accounting Section 
committees for numerous years, and was Ac 
counting Section chairman for 1948. Upon his 
retirement from Niagara Mohawk, the 9 
tems and methods department was reorganized 
into two sections. 


Monthly 


Before joining Mueller Co., he held exea- 
tive editorial positions with the Brookfield 
(Mo.) Daily News-Bulletin, the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Gazette and the Freeport (Texas) 
Daily Facts-Review. He also was with Thoms 
Parry Associates, public relations firm, 
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Emil J. Bartel 


retired from the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., died 
March 31 at the age of 86. Mr. Bartel was 
superintendent of the company’s meter repair 
division for 49 years before he retired in 1941. 

Mr. Bartel was a member of the American 
Gas Association, and one of the founders, in 
1927, of the A. G. A. Metering Subcommittee. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Frances 
Bartel, and two daughters. 


John R. Leggate 


manager of customer service of Equitable Gas 
Co., died suddenly April 2. 
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Mr. Leggate, a 32-year veteran of Equitable 
Gas Co., joined the company as a clerk in 
the retail service department. He was pro- 
moted to supervisor of the north side office 
of the retail service department in 1929. He 
was a graduate of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and a graduate of the American Gas 
Association. 

He is survived by his wife, Lois Lee Breit- 
weiser Leggate. 


Vernon F. Palmer 


vice-president in charge of operations for the 
Union Gas System, died April 7. 

Mr. Palmer was a pioneer in the gas business 
in southeast Kansas, having started with the 
Union Gas System in 1915. He was widely 
known for his intimate and general knowledge 
of the natural gas business, and his uncanny 
ability to recite interesting details therein 
covering a period of 42 years. 

Mr. Palmer was a member of the American 
Gas Association. 
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James F. Topping 


Fort Lauderdale district manager of People 
Gas System, died March 24. 

Mr. Topping had been associated with Ter 
nessee Gas Company before joining People 
Water and Gas Company of south Florida 
which was recently renamed the Peoples Ga 
System. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Edith A 
Topping, a son, a daughter, two granddaugh 
ters, and three great-grandchildren. 
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B.H. Winham 


secretary of the United Gas Corp., died Apa 
15 at the age of 53. 

Mr. Winham joined United Gas in 19% 
and became its secretary in 1951. He a 
served as secretary and treasurer of the cm 
pany’s subsidiaries, Union Producing Compaty 
and the United Gas Pipe Line Company. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Fleas 
Winham, his parents, and a sister. 
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Peoples elects Eskil Bjork chairman, Joseph Hedrick president 


LL. BJORK was 
elected chairman 
chief executive of- 

of The Peoples 

Gas Light and Coke 
Chicago, effective 
1, after having 
been president since 
1952. He will succeed 
F. Oates Jr., 
who will leave as of 
that date to become 
dent and chief ex- - 
ecutive officer of the Eskil I. Bjork 
“able Life Assurance Society of the United 
States in New York. 
Flected to succeed Mr. Bjork as president of 
the parent company in the Peoples Gas inte- 
system is Joseph J. Hedrick, now presi- 
dent of Peoples’ pipeline subsidiaries, Texas 
linois Natural Gas Pipeline Company and 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America. 

Remick McDowell, vice-president in charge 
of finance and public relations, was elected to 
the newly created position of executive vice- 
president of Peoples Gas. 

In announcing the elections to these three 
top positions at Peoples Gas, Mr. Oates also 
sated that the members of the board of direc- 
tors of Texas Illinois and Natural Gas Pipeline 
have informally agreed on the following major 
changes for both subsidiaries effective June 1: 
Mr. Bjork to be chairman of the board, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Oates; Mr. Hedrick to be vice-chair- 
man of the board, a new office; George P. 
Garver, presently vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer, to be president; and Mark V. Bur- 
lingame, presently vice-president in charge of 
operations, to be executive vice-president, a 
new position. 

Mr. Bjork started with Peoples Gas in 1920 
as a ledger clerk. While progressing through 
various jobs, he studied at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and engaged in other special manage- 
ment study. He first became an elected officer in 
1930 as assistant secretary. In 1936, he became 
assistant vice-president and assistant comp- 
troller, and from then on his rise was rapid as 
he gained experience in a variety of functions. 

In 1941, he was named vice-president in 
charge of budgeting, purchasing; stores and 
priorities, going from that post:in 1945 to 








J. J. Hedrick 


Remick McDowell 
vice-president in charge of finance and indus- 
trial relations, his last job before becoming 
president and assuming general direction over 
all company divisions—operations, accounts, 
customers service, finance and public and in- 
dustrial relations. 

As president of the parent company and a 
member of the boards of directors of the pipe- 
line subsidiaries, he has participated to a major 
degree in top policy decisions involving the 
Peoples Gas System as a whole. 

Mr. Bjork is active in civic and charitable 
work, and in the American Gas Association 
General Management Section. He was the first 
chairman of that Section, in 1953, has been 
active in its committees, and is now a member 
of its Managing Committee. 

Joseph J. Hedrick, who will become presi- 
dent of Peoples Gas, is another veteran gas 
executive, his long experience being centered 
in the production and transmission phases of 
the natural gas industry. He has been president 
and general manager of Texas Illinois and 
Natural Gas Pipeline since 1949, when the 
Peoples Gas integrated system was beginning 
to take form. After having served as counsel 
for the natural gas division of another com- 
pany, he came to Natural Gas Pipeline in 1930 
as general counsel. Mr. Hedrick was eiected 
vice president and general counsel of Natural 
Gas Pipeline in 1947. 

With 39 years of experience in the gas 
industry, he has had national recognition as an 
industry leader. He is president and a director 
of the Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Gas Association. 

Remick McDowell, who will move into the 


. 





George P. Garver M. V. Burlingame 
newly created post of executive vice-president, 
came from Commonwealth Edison Company 
in 1940 and was elected assistant secretary in 
1942. He became secretary in 1945, assistant to 
the chairman in 1949, and vice-president in 
1951. His present general areas of responsi- 
bility are finance and public relations, and re- 
lated activities. He holds a Master's degree in 
business administration from the University 
of Chicago. He was an early participant in 
civic work which led to establishing organiza- 
tions for urban renewal and neighborhood con- 
servation. He was recently chairman of the 
A. G. A. Public Information Planning Com- 
mittee. 

George P. Garver, who will be president of 
Texas Illinois and Natural Gas Pipeline suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hedrick, also joined the latter 
company in its early days. A graduate of the 
University of Michigan Law School, he was 
employed as an attorney in 1931, and was 
elected vice-president in 1940. He later became 
secretary-treasurer as well as vice-president, 
and was elected a member of the board of 
directors. He is responsible for the accounting 
and financial activities of the pipeline com- 
panies. He is an American Gas Association 
member. 

Mark V. Burlingame is to assume the newly 
created office of executive vice-president for 
both Natural Gas Pipeline and Texas Illinois 
on June 1. A graduate engineer, he was em- 
ployed by Natural Gas Pipeline in 1931 as an 
inspector of construction. He progressed 
through a variety of supervisory positions in 
operations, and was elected vice-president in 
1948. He has been active in the A. G. A. 
Operating Section. 


Names in the news—a roundup of promotions and appointments 


UTILITIES 


Vernon M. F. Tallman has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Springfield 
Gas Company. He has been associated with 
the company since 1920 as engineer, com- 
mercial and industrial manager, executive 
assistant, consulting engineer, and vice- 
President, 

L.P. Jones, sales supervisor in the Texas 
administrative office of United Gas, has 
been promoted to sales manager of the 
Houston division, succeeding W. M. Ste- 
phens who is being transferred to the United 
Gas organization in Jackson, Mississippi. 
Mr. Jones joined United Gas in 1948 and 
has held several administrative positions, 
most recently Texas director of dealer ap- 
pliance sales and financing. Mr. Stephens 
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joined United Gas Pipeline as an industrial 
engineer in 1928, was transferred to the San 
Antonio distribution office in 1937, and ap- 
pointed industrial sales representative in 
1938. He returned to Houston as sales man- 
ager of the Houston division in 1954. 

Ruth Fry has been promoted to director 
of the home service department of the Harris- 
burg Gas Division, United Gas Improvement 
Company. Miss Fry has done home service 
work for UGI for the past two years. 


MANUFACTURERS 


The newly created position of plumbing 
sales manager of Rheem’s home products 
division has been filled by Robert J. Pierson. 
Mr. Pierson joined Rheem early in 1954 as 
sales promotion manager for the Central re- 


gion, and was soon promoted to plumbing 
and sales manager for the region. After this, 
he became national product manager for 
water heaters, and then national advertising 
and sales promotion manager for the home 
products division. Succeeding Mr. Pierson 
in the latter post is Cleo A. O’Donnell, 
formerly national advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager in the Central region sales 
department. 

Leonard W. Smith, an appliance executive 
for 28 years, has been appointed director of 
sales planning at Norge. He will coordinate 
Norge home appliance sales planning and 
procedures. 

Rockwell’s meter and valve division an- 
nounces that Herman Gottwald has been 
named assistant vice-president and product 

(Continued on next page) 
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manager of valve sales; Robert A. Johnson, 
New York district sales manager since 1954, 


succeeds him as Eastern regional sales man- . 


ager. Donald C. Morgan has been named as- 
sistant vice-president and product manager 
of gas products sales; Thomas O. Carson, 
Pittsburgh district manager since last Feb- 
ruary, succeeds him as Central regional 
sales manager. 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls announces 
three new appointments. The Fulton Syl- 
phon division has named Marvin G. Cal- 
houn supervisor of the bellows sales di- 
vision and J. H. Fielden applications 


engineer. The heating controls division has 
named Ralph J. Davidson a sales representa- 
tive covering the Pacific Southwest area. 

William W. Wallace, general manager of 
the international division of Servel, has been 
elected a vice-president of that company. He 
will continue in charge of the international 
division. Mr. Wallace has been with Servel 
since 1935. 

New Midwest regional sales manager for 
Preway, manufacturer of built-in appliances, 
is Frank C. Power. He will supervise Pre- 
way representatives in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, and 





the St. Louis area in Missouri. 

John C. Wallace, formerly vice-presidey 
and general manager of a manufactygj 
company, has been named vice-president ¢ 
engineering for Walworth. 

Hyter C. Hall Jr. has been appointed dis 
trict sales manager of Iron Fireman. He wij 
direct sales of the company’s domestic, com, 
mercial, and industrial heating equipmey 
in the Philadelphia, Washington, and Bajy. 
more areas. 

New assistant to the general sales ma 
at The Payne Company is John A. Hoffman, 
who joined Payne in 1952. 





Gas genie 
(Continued from page 13) 


opportunities presented themselves. A 
new theme was planned, built around the 
qualities always associated with a genie. 
The new theme, of course, was “Gas 
Does It Better AutoMAGICALLY.” It 
was chosen because of the “magical” 
work dissolving quality of gas appliances. 
The gas company then registered the 
word “Automagically” in Wisconsin. 
Explaining the new program in Oc- 
tober, 1956, Gustave Trester, Milwaukee 
Gas Light advertising manager, said: 
“In 1957, we propose to add a new 
concept to our advertising strategy. We 
propose to add new dimensions to our 
program. . . . To do this, we have de- 
cided to personify the public’s image of 
gas and gas appliances. We want to give 
gas itself a new shape and a new com- 
plexion—one that is easily recognizable 





and one that people will take to their 
hearts. We need an active, dominant and 
winning sales tool. A gas trademark.” 

A cartoon, Mr. Trester explained, is a 
universal language. It is understood and 
appreciated by all walks of life. But only 
if it is done effectively—only if it strikes 
the right note. He added that a cartoon 
trademark, when perfectly created, can 
breathe warmth and life into the cold of 
the bricks and mortar of an office build- 
ing, the inherent unfriendliness of a 
monthly bill, the stark hardheadedness of 
advertising arguments. 

“Gas Genie,” he said, ‘gives us an 
opportunity to talk more persuasively 
about the magic of gas, to say more 
effectively the things we want to say 
about ourselves, our company, our gas 
service and gas equipment and appli- 


ances.” 
And so ‘Gas Genie” was born and the 


——— 


new promotion theme “Gas Does } 
Better Automagically,” was launched, 
Today people on the streets of Mil 
waukee hum or whistle Genie’s jingle, 
They recognize him upon sight. Young. 
sters flock to the TV screens when he 
cavorts on a commercial. He backs up the 
weatherman during the gas company’s 
TV weather shows. He assists in stressing 
the important elements contained in the 
company’s mewspaper advertisements 
Recently new TV commercials wer 
introduced featuring Genie magically de. 
scribing the wonders of gas appliances. 
The commercials end with regular sales 
talks by nationally known announcers. 
Gas Genie also beams down upon 
Milwaukee area citizens from numerous 
billboards. His smile is seen on the sides 
of company trucks and on bus and street 
car cards. In short, Genie has become 
member of the Milwaukee community. 





Gas cooling 


(Continued from page 11) 





2. Southwest Research Institute 
(A. G. A.) Improvement of Existing 
Absorption Cycle 

Initiated in mid-1956, this develop- 
ment includes the use of a circulating 
pump and heat recovery two effect evap- 
orator. It is now undergoing laboratory 
tests, which have been encouraging. In- 
tensification here will advance the design 
construction and testing of prototype 
equipment by three to five months. 
3. Swiss (A. G. A.) Open Cycle Sorp- 
tion Unit 

This unit in its second revision is 
expected for presentation by June. Ac- 
celeration is to provide, if necessary, ad- 
ditional units for demonstration and test- 
ing and will advance the date of possible 
licensing by one to two months. 
4. Jet Unit (Rheem) 
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This unit using the unique jet pump 
principle has been demonstrated to the 
gas industry. Intensification here pro- 
vides for the construction of revised test 
units to enable additional design and 
other information, and should advance 
pilot test units by as much as a year. 

5. IGT (Coleman) Wet Sorption Unit 

Formerly under Coleman sponsorship, 
this work has reached the laboratory test 
stage. In this cycle a pumped liquid is 
used for dehydration. The intensified 
program includes running definitive tests 
for evaluation and design data and will 
save approximately two to four months. 
6. Onan Engine Compressor Unit (Cole- 
man) 

The Onan Company plans provide an 
acceleration of some 11 to 12 months 
(October 1960-November 1959) to full 
commercial production of an integrated 
engine-compressor unit, and cooperation 
between A. G. A. and Onan has been 


agreed upon. This work will consist 
largely in the refinement of coordinated 
engine-compressor unit with AC statt- 
ing, improved ignition and increased 
power output. 

Other research in addition to the 
above described work will continue with 
the Continental Engine Company toward 
a long-life vapor cooled engine already in 
laboratory test unit stage; and the inves 
tigation of jet fluids, and will include 
sorption chemicals aimed at enabling ait 
cooling of this cycle. 

In view of the current situation it 
which the Servel Sun Valley unit is the 
only gas fueled conditioner available na 
tionally, the PAR Committee has urged 
the industry to continue and acceleralt 
its sales efforts on these units. 

The end of the year should see defini- 
tive testing of a number of units, to & 
able selection for production develop- 
ment in the shortest possible time. 
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Safety 


(Continued from page 17) 


Of course, the president of a very 
large company must delegate responsi- 
bilities to line and staff assistants who 
will interpret and enforce the company’s 
policies. Every large gas company has a 
safety department on a staff level work- 
ing in cooperation with operating super- 
visors to implement a safety program. 
Lines of communication are usually well 
maintained. 

In between these extremes, the me- 
dium size company has its own special 
problems. The president cannot person- 
ally oversee all of the specialized phases 
of management. He needs staff assist- 
ance, but sometimes feels that he cannot 
afford full-time specialists in such fields 
as safety and personnel work. As a re- 
sult, the full burden of such work is 
likely to fall on operating supervisors, 
most of whom have neither the time not 
the special training to administer a well- 
rounded accident prevention program. 

Until 1952 at South Jersey, we had no 
full-time staff man in either safety or 
personnel work. Then we established a 
safety supervisor who spent about one- 
half of his time on safety and half on 
personnel work. Less than a year ago and 
as we became more prosperous, we in- 
creased this staff to two men, a personnel 
director with a fulltime safety supervisor 
reporting to him. Since then, we've been 
able to do much more effective safety 
work and I’m convinced by the results to 
date that the additional expenditure is 
well justified from a strictly monetary 
standpoint. This is without consideration 
of the possibility that a number of em- 
ployees will be saved from suffering the 
disabilities and heartaches that accom- 
pany industrial injuries. 

After all, how much does it cost to 
maintain a qualified safety staff of ade- 
quate size for your company’s opera- 
tions? Compare that cost with what it 
costs your company for injuries and lost 
time. I think you'll find it small by com- 
parison and don’t forget that your in- 
surance rates will be lower if your acci- 
dent experience improves. 

But the dollar cost to your company of 
employee injuries, while this cost is sub- 
stantial, is only one of the economic ele- 
ments involved. In addition to reducing 
these direct costs, a good accident-pre- 
vention program brings many other divi- 
dends. 

I mentioned good housekeeping be- 
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fore. When you see well maintained 
plants and shops, with everything clean 
and painted—with adequate lighting, 
good tools and equipment, fire equip- 
ment, aisles and corridors clear, no scrap 
or junk cluttering up working areas— 
you can be pretty sure that the safety rec- 
ord is above average. You are also likely 
to find good morale among the employ- 
ees and better than average production. 
People work better in clean, pleasant, 
safe surroundings. 

When you set up local safety commit- 
tees of employees, encourage them to 
make suggestions to improve safety con- 
ditions and act promptly on those sug- 
gestions. You build better employees as 
well as better safety records. Employees 
like to feel that they are part of the team. 
When you show your interest in them, 
they will take more interest in their com- 
pany and their job. 

When you create competition between 
various locations and departments for 


the best safety record, and give personal 
Air Conditioning Engineers, Semi- 


and public recognition to outstanding ‘hanend Winding Setar tan taos 
performance, you also stimulate the de- Can. a“ it acai 


sire to excel in other respects. 

When you get the cooperation of un- 
ion officials in matters of mutual interest 
concerning accident prevention, you pave 
the way for better understanding of other 
mutual problems. 

You have probably seen the story of 
Pennsylvania Gas Company’s safety pro- 
gram in the February, 1957, issue of 
A. G. A. Monthly. It’s well worth read- 
ing. In that article, the company’s Presi- 
dent, Donald Conway, is quoted as say- 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


1957 
JUNE 


2-5 *American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, Hotel Fontainebleau, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

*Institute of Appliance Manufac- 
turers, Netherland-Hilton Hotel. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*National Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Association, Sum- 
mer Convention, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

*Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
*Canadian Gas Association. Jasper 
Park Lodge, Jasper, Alta., Can. 
*American Society of Heating and 


eAmerican Home Economics As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Mo. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 


JULY 


eNational Housewares and Home 
Appliance Manufacturers Exhibits, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

eWestern Summer Radio-Televi- 
sion and Appliance Market, West- 
ern Merchandise Mart, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 


ing: “Safety is largely a matter of 3-5 *Pacific cone Gas peng ao 
‘ : vention, Fairmont an ar Op- 
thinking of yourself and the other fellow icine Fivisia, Sen Stanciee, CAE. 


when you're doing a job. If this thought- 6 *New Jersey Gas Association, An- 
fulness becomes second nature while nual Meeting, Spring Lake, N. J. 
working, the company will be not only a § 13-14 *Maryland or sc Aveeno 3 
safer but a more pleasant place to work. ont Viewinis Beach Va. eer 
And, if our men think of the welfare of 9 16.18 +Annual A. G. A. Accident Preven- 
each other while working, they are also tion Conference, Sheraton-Jefferson 
likely to think just as naturally of the ven pone St. —_ ye erie 

, ” - *Southeastern Gas Association n- 
welfare of our customers. ; vention, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 

Yes, a good safety program takes time ston-Salem, N. C. 

and it takes money and above all it re- 
quires the sincere interest and personal OCTOBER 
attention of top management. It’s a *A. G. A. Annual Convention, Kiel 
never-ending job and the results are not Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 
always readily apparent. It’s a slow proc- NOVEMBER 
ess but the results are cumulative and, ; wenger 
sooner or later, despite ups and downs, eee (AG Poet eahibit) 
the curves on the accident frequency *National Hotel Exposition, Coli- 
graph are bound to trend downward. seum, New York City. (A. G. A. 
The collateral benefits are many and re- will exhibit) 
warding. 


eAmerican Standards Association 
‘ ti Conference and Annual Meeting, 
Do you devote enough time to training 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Personnel service 








SERVICES OFFERED 


Chemical Engineer—with gas engineering ex- 
perience including operation, testing and 
process engineering, employed, desires posi- 
tion with gas company. 1864. 


Personnel Director—nine years of intensive di- 
versified experience with Eastern public util- 
ity. Thoroughly qualified to function in all 
areas of industrial relations and personnel ad- 
ministration. 


Gas Heating Sales Engineer—with twenty years’ 
utility experience would like position with 
utility company or dealer starting gas heating 
promotion, dealer cooperation and _ general 


load-building. Will go anywhere. References. 
1866. 


Gas-Oil-Chief Engineer—design, development, 
tooling, production—gas and oil fired—space 
heaters, yam furnaces, forced air units, boilers, 
Familiar with A.G.A. and UL requirements. 
Experience includes sales managership with 
nation-wide distribution. Married 16 years. B.S. 
mechanical engineering, Oregon State. Top 
references. (40) 1867. 


General or Operations Manager—27 years experi- 
ence in all phases of gas industry—last 7 in 
natural. Wel! known in industry. Available 
immediately. Details upon request. Married. 
(48) 1868. 


Research Director—in development and manufac- 
turing of fibre glass, tubular structures and 
pipelines desires affiliation with progressive in- 
dustry requiring this type of experience. S 


Tar Emulsion Specialist—with 35 years’ experi- 
ence in breaking and preventing stable tar 
emulsions, offers consulting service. 1871. 


Executive position—experienced gas and electric 
utility. Licensed Geuinosienal engineer with 11 
years’ experience in engineering, construction 
and sales on supervisory level. Age 35, married. 


Sales Manager or Heating and Air-Conditioning 
Manager—College graduate. Sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in home appliance, heating and air- 
conditioning retail sales. Fully experienced in 
sizing equipment, making layout and supervis- 
ing installation of both heating and cooling. 
Ten years with utility. Four years sales man- 
ager. Top references. 1 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Rate Research Engineer—needed by combing. 
tion gas and electric company in New Eng. 
land. Located in desirable, moderate size city 
with pleasant surroundings. Possibility of sub- 
sequent expansion of responsibilities to mar. 
ket research and related problems. 084}, 


Superintendent Gas Production and Distributig, 
—Panama—Supervisory—experience over gas 
manufacturing plants and general knowledge of 
gas distribution. Age: 28-45. M.E. or C.E. degree 
preferred. Spanish if possible. For intetyiew 
consideration send complete resume to Man. 
ager of Corporate Personnel, American & For. 
eign Power Co., Inc., 2 Rector Street, New York 
6, New York 0842. 


Engineering Designer—M.E. or an equivalent 
combination of technical training and practical 
experience in design and test of gas fired warm 
air heating equipment. Multi-plant corporation 
provides exceptional growth opportunities, with 
this starting position in its eastern division 
Operations include a complete line of warm aj 
and wet heat, gas and oil fired residentia) 
equipment. Please submit complete resume for 
our confidential examination. 0843, 





employees? Remember, no matter how 
well safety is engineered into your plant 
or operations, the safety of employees de- 
pends upon their own conduct. Some 
people work safely in dangerous sur- 
roundings while others have accidents on 
jobs that seem quite safe. Training peo- 
ple is, therefore, a necessary part of ac- 
cident prevention programs. 

Do you utilize your accident records 
just as you utilize records of production 
costs, sales, profits and losses because 
they are essential to efficient and success- 
ful operation of your business ? 

Records of accidents are essential to 
efficient and successful safety work. Rec- 
ords supply the information necessary to 
transform haphazard, costly, ineffective 
safety work into a planned safety pro- 
gram which permits full use of all the 
proved techniques to effect control over 
the specific conditions and situations 
which cause accidents. Records are a 
foundation of a scientific as well as prac- 
tical approach to accident prevention. 

Have you provided effective medical 
and first aid care for your personnel ? 

An adequate over-all medical program 
and effective first aid facilities must be 
considered as basic parts of every suc- 
cessful accident prevention program. 
Bear in mind that the provision of first 
aid facilities and prompt, proper, first 
aid care of minor injuries, as well as for 
serious cases, are important factors in 
controlling the extent of injury and dis- 
ability which, in turn, has its effect on 
the eventual over-all cost of any injury. 

Can you truthfully say that your em- 
ployees have actually accepted personal 
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responsibility for their safety ? 

The day of acceptance can be hastened 
by the influence you have on their be- 
havior. It can be influenced by the exam- 
ple of any employer who spares no effort 
to create safe working conditions. It can 
be influenced by developing safe work 
procedures and by teaching these pro- 
cedures and insisting on adherence to 
them. It can be influenced by teaching 
workers facts about the causes of acci- 
dents and methods of prevention. 

Success in accident prevention results 
from the voluntary efforts of all the em- 
ployees behind vigorous, intelligent and 
continuous leadership of management. 

Let me emphasize continuous leader- 
ship. There can be no letup. We must 
hammer away constantly on the subject 
of safety, dramatizing old ideas and de- 
veloping renewed interest. One dramatic 
stunt recently tried out by our safety su- 
pervisor was borrowed from another 
company. At regular safety meetings, 
volunteers submitted to a thirty-minute 
blindfold test. At the close of the meet- 
ing, they were asked to handle and use 
various objects by sense of touch. They 
tried to light a cigarette, brush their 
teeth, put salt and pepper on food. One 
man said that 30 minutes of blindness 
was enough for him. I think he will re- 
member his safety goggles from now on. 

Of course, the boss can’t run a safety 
program single-handed, except perhaps 
in the very smallest companies. He needs 
to provide for capable assistance to set up 
and continuously maintain a good safety 
program and, as I said earlier, manage- 
ment techniques must vary according to 


local conditions and size of company, 

In this connection, it’s interesting to 
note that, on a national basis, there is q 
definite correlation of accident frequeng 
rates to the size of gas companies. Dur. 
ing each of the years 1944 to 1955, the 
lowest accident frequency rate has been 
achieved by the very large gas companies. 
Next in line are the small companies 
whose records compare favorably with 
those of the very large ones. Medium 
size gas companies, on the national aver- 
age, have the highest frequency of em- 
ployee accidents. 

There must be some significant con- 
clusions to draw from the national pic 
ture. Why should the average medium 
size company have the poorest safety 
record? Why should the medium size 
company compare unfavorably both with 
its larger and smaller brothers ? 

For many years I was with a vefy 
large gas company and, since 1952, with 
one of medium size. From my experience 
with both, I believe there is an answer 
and that answer relates directly to & 
ecutive policy. It relates right back to the 
chief executive who must initiate and 
supply the direction for a safety program. 

In the small company, lines of com- 
munication are simple and direct. The 
boss knows every employee by his firs 
name. He doesn’t need many records to 
know when accidents occur, why they 0¢ 
cur, or what steps should be taken to pre 
vent similar accidents in the future. Heis 
close to all of his company’s property and 
can check personally to see that obvious 
safety hazards are eliminated and good 
housekeeping is maintained. 
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